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The Normans in Sicily. By H. G. Knight, 
Esq. M.P. Murray. 
From its varied character,—historical, architec- 
tural, and picturesque,—this little book may be 
recommended, if not as light summer, as very 
eeable spring reading. A succinct account 
ofthe Norman progress in Sicily occupies about 
me-third, serving perusers to refresh their faded 
Gibbon withal, and adding some particulars, 
especially dates, which, however subordinate, 
we indispensable to a right entertainment of the 
author's chief object—Sicilian-Gothic Architec- 
tue, With regard to the mere land-sketching 
of his work, he has been perhaps judiciously 
rficial, as so much pencil and pen deli- 
yeation already lies before the public: indeed, 
ye are now almost wearier of Italian tours than 
the Old Lion was of the Ass’s Lecture—at least 
those descriptive ones eked out with the heredi- 
formule of commonplace enthusiasm which 
tavellers delight to disembogue—“ sunny atmo- 
re of the South”—* lycid mirror of the lake”’ 
—“snow-clad summit of the Alps’—“ spark- 
Ing fire - flies” — and ““‘ blue Mediterranean”: 
=| iteration of stale compliments to Bella 
Italia would fatigue even Dionysius’s stony Ear, 
wd we feel grateful that we have been spared 
them on the present occasion. Not but Mr. 
Knight can describe, according to the best re- 
ceipt, now and then: of which let the brilliant 
Tsormina view, where Etna and the Ocean op- 
wse their rival sublimities, be an example :— 
“From Giardini we toiled up a very steep zig-zag 
pth, about a mile and a half in length, and arrived 
#Taormina, which stands on a commanding emi- 
wnce, with more aspiring and singularly formed 
kights at its back. Taormina is still a large town, 
ai is said to contain five thousand inhabitants. The 
town itself is full of subjects for the pencil, in which 
fiacinesque walls and houses, mixing with stone 
fines, palms, and orange trees, are the foreground— 
mountains and the sea the distance. Some of the 
hoses are ornamented with arabesque patterns in 
tack and white, which gives an Oriental character 
tthe place. But the glory of Taormina is beyond: 
the celebrated view of AEtna, from the ruins of the 
Greek theatre ; certainly one of the finest views in 
the world, and one of which words; and even the 
pacil, can but impart a faint idea. The theatre 
sands quite clear of the town, on the ridge of a pro- 
jting height fronting the mountain, and looking 
bmn upon the sea. The ruins of a Greek theatre, 
rth a sea of amethyst seen through its broken 
whes, might suffice of itself; but then comes AZtna 
kyond, displaying the whole of its magnificent flank, 
ad sweeping down to the ocean. Bits of the town, 
ja old fortress above, a sugar-loaf village beyond, 
th various peaks and heights more or less distant, 
il up a scene which is rendered doubly enchanting 
the atmosphere and the sun that reveal it so dis- 
inctly and so brilliantly. Turn round, as you stand 
ithe upper row of seats, and you have the moun- 
insand the coast all the way to Messina, ancient 
bs, headlands and promontories—a combination 
ficient of itself to make the reputation of any other 
te. Nothing can surpass Taormina.” 
The principal subject of the book is architec- 
! that kind which we have designated by 
term Sicilian-Gothic, as comprehending all 
tuliar to the island, whether of low Greek, 
en, Norman, or Pointed character. Gothic 
8 now become a general name opposed to 
sic, and while this comprises the Ancient 
ek, Ancient Roman, and Middle-age Italian, 





the former contains under it every other Euro- 
pean denomination of architecture. Those four 
above mentioned are the chief Gothic species,— 
Romanesque, Byzantine, Lombard, Saxon, Bur- 
gundian, Moorish, &c., being but different epi- 
thets applied to the same things, by the fantasy 
or philosophy of different authors. Perhaps, in- 
deed, Romanesque might better express Nor- 
man, embracing low Greek or Byzantine like+ 
wise; but, as Mr. Knight has made the fourfold 
distinction, we must follow it, however unscien- 
tifical. Let us here put forth a fervent wish that 
writers would, with a magnanimous sacrifice of 
particular vanities, adopt some one nomencla- 
ture, whichever is most adequate, so as to save 
learners the trouble of tates a “leash of 
languages” ere they can proceed in the acqui- 
sition of a solitary art. 

From its site, size, and natural advantages, 
Sicily was predestined to undergo frequent colo- 
nization and conquest. Lying midway between 
the many rival empires which abutted on the 
Mediterranean, itself too small for an indepen- 
dent state, too Elysian of clime, lovely, luxuri- 
ant, and commodious to be a refrigerator of 
ambition like Sardinia, it became a temporary 
settlement or shifting appendage, partaken or 
monopolized by various nations. Not to instance 
the Sicanians (from Iberia, affirms Thucydides), 
the Sicelians (from CE£notria), the Dorians, or 
Phenicians, and other primeval names, we know 
that the classic Greeks were lords-paramount of 
this island; the Carthaginians also, the Romans, 
and, in later times, the Byzantine Greeks, the 
Saracens, the Normans, the Germans, the An- 
giovine French, the Spaniards, the Neapolitans. 
No wonder, therefore, that Sicily should have 
been a multi-peopled kingdom, or even yet ex- 
hibit a mixture of habits and manners derived 
from many sources; or possess architectural re- 
mains, bespeaking her unchanged attractiveness 
and variety of enslavement. Among these re- 
mains the Classic Temples at Agrigentum, &c. 
are best known; travellers have dimly enlight- 
ened us on the Gothic constructions. Some of 
the latter being Norman, our author repaired 
to the island for the purpose of making a scien- 
tifical acquaintanceship with all the European 
structures so named, and publishes the present 
work as a sequel to his ‘ Architectural Tour in 
Normandy,’ which we noticed last year (No. 456), 
It is in the same light, open style, which rather 
stints than overloads the subject. We could have 
borne a much more artistic and detailed critique 
of these interesting relics, or forgiven total omis- 
sion in favour of completeness on some one head 
or other: it is true there are thirty plates, which 
outweigh a folio of verbal description, but these 
being a separate and expensive work, throw the 
book very much on its own merits with the 
general reader. Something, however, may be 
learned from the text, and not alone on Siculo- 
Norman architecture; many of the most re- 
markable edifices in the realm are Saracen, 
which receive proportionate attention, as well as 
the Byzantine and Pointed. 

Notwithstanding the heavy blow dealt by 
Gray against the “ Moorish hypothesis,” when 
he asks—Who ever saw a Gothic cupola? *— 
that theory of pointed architecture still raises its 
head undemolished. Several profound and eru- 

* Apropos; in Sicily the cupola is often seen on pointed 
——- yet-Gray was right; it does not count as a pure 








dite Goths still maintain the Saracen, or at least 
Oriental origin: Mr. Knight has a tough bend 
towards it, if not quite inflexible; and our very 
limited knowledge would lead us to choose this 
one, when choose we must, among the different 
systems brought forward. Perhaps there is no 
such necessity, as they may all be reconcileable; 
but we shall reserve our suggestions on the sub- 
ject for times more suited to the unimportance 
of what dilettantes like us can offer. Beyond 
doubt, Mr. Knight's volume furnishes powerful 
aid to the “Ostro-goths,” who seem to have 
almost won the mural crown by his reinforce- 
ment: he testifies that several Siculo-Norman 
works, with pointed arches, date from 1132, or 
earlier ; and moreover that certain Saracenesque 
edifices of Sicily, as the Ziza, the Cuba, pre- 
ceded the Norman immigration, and have 
pointed arches. For the present we will suppose 
such arches to contain the whole question; and 
hence it would seem demonstrative that pointed 
architecture came from Africa as far into Eu- 
rope as Sicily, if no farther; probable that it 
crept thence to Venice, possible that it stole un- 
seen through Middle Italy into France. Yet, 
however smooth the current of conclusions may 
appear, one or two little breakers disturb it. 
Mr. Knight himself acknowledges it rather odd 
that Normandy should not, through her Sicilian 
connexions, have imbibed the pointed principle 
at least as soon as other parts of France. Nay, 
he deserts his own ground, and takes the old 
one—of a general inoculation caught at once by ° 
European countries from the Crusaders—those 
convenient foster-fathers of all foundling inven- 
tions. But again: how happens it that the crypt 
of Messina Cathedral should be Norman and 
pointed, while the superstructure has circular and 
horseshoe arches? Does not this look as if the 
Normans had known the pointed form ere they 
began to imitate the Saracen—or was the mix- 
ture a mere chance-medley? We can under- 
stand why this mixture should have occurred in 
Northern Europe, where the pointed arch had 
to struggle as a stranger ;{ but where it was 
(as our author contends) a reigning form, and 
therefore of facile execution, if the Normans 
were once caught with it, why did they confine 
it to the crypt? Yet again: the Saracens only 
began to suffer oppression from their conquerors 
above a hundred years after they succumbed: 
is it impossible the Ziza, Cuba, &c. should 
have been built during this period, under Nor- 
man influence? William the Bad, we know, 
made additions; and has, indeed, with some 
persons, credit for the whole. Can we be sure, 
also, that the pointed horseshoes are original, 
and not later adaptations? We are tourists 
enough ourselves to have seen how warm and 
widespread was the desire among architects to 
metamorphose all elder characteristics into their 
own—the circular into the peaked particularly. 
Let us conclude with observing, that it is strange 
the horseshoe arch, so novel and striking a fea- 
ture, should not have been adopted, except in a 
very few cases, if Europe had taken its architec- 
tural type from the Arabians. 

Scepticism is, at worst, an intellectual virtue, 





+ Love of variety, strong in our Gothic ancestors, may 
have been another reason for the mixture of pointed and 
other arches: a crypt could give no variety, because out of 
view. Quere—is there any certain instance of a pointed 
crypt coeval with a superstructure not pointed? Neither 
our memory nor our memoranda supply an example; but 
both, we own, are defective. 
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and nowhere more laudable than on the very 
subject under consideration. But we should 
have followed Mr. Knight less circumspectly, 
had he not appeared, by times, to intermingle, 
with much erudition and sound sense, somewhat 
of the erroneous and the fanciful. For example: 
on:the strength of a confused anagrammatic re- 
semblance seen by Leo Ostiensis, he would de- 
rive captain from Catapan (a Byzantine title, 
which means “over everything”’), instead of the 
obvious root caput ; though capitanei, a totally | 
distinct order, existed at the same era! He says | 
(p. 335), that the Mosaic Art was never lost in 
Italy during the dark ages; and (p. 336) that | 
‘mien Tafi “‘ re-acquired” it from the Greeks: | 
what never was lost, could never be re-acquired. | 
There is a second mistake here ; for Tafi was not | 
the first meliorator of modern Italian Mosaic, | 
but Mino da Turrita, who embellished the Flo- | 
rence Baptistery in 1225, Tafi being then twelve | 
years ofage. However it makes for our favourite 
Saracen hypothesis, we must beware of represent- 
ing Italian art as sunk beneath its true level: Mr. 
Knight commits a huge error in the very alpha- 
bet of connoisseurship, when he asserts that 
«the meagre remains of the arts of design were 
possessed, and exclusively possessed, by the 
Greeks, from whose cold and lifeless productions 
—the Saints and Madonnas on a gold ground— 
the Italians recovered the rudiments ;” and that 
“the art of designing the human figure was not 
recovered in Italy till the twelfth century.” This 
is a popular persuasion, but we did not expect 
to find it entertained by a well-read virtuoso. 
The Byzantine Greeks never exclusively pos- 
sessed the arts of design, nor was the art of de- 
signing the human figure ever forgotten by the 
Italians: witness the series of Papal Portraits at 
St. Paul’s basilica, the Evangelical Acts at Saint 
Urbano’s (date 1011), the works at Pesaro (be- 
fore 1000), Aquileia, Fiesole, Orvieto, and the 
ys Italian painters cited by Tiraboschi, 
ami, Lanzi. That there may have been By- 
zantine artists contemporaneous with, and even 
superior to, the Italians, is a different point: 
but our author is not quite free from the dark- 
ness of our own age on such subjects, if he ima- 
ines “Cimabué the first Italian painter.” 
Mistakes like these, affecting the whole Sister- 
hood of Arts-manual, are important: others, 
less momentous, we pass over. On the whole, 
we thank Mr. Knight for his volume, which is 
written with perfect good faith, and as much 
freedom from pre-occupation as could be ex- 
pected in a Coates, and gives, moreover, a 
synopis of original authorities valuable to slight 
inquirers, and convenient even to profound. 

Our readers may like to have a description of 
the celebrated Ziza: its name is Arabic, taken 
from the last word inscribed on its wall—Alaziz, 
an Egyptian caliph :— 

“ Arriving at La Ziza, we found it a large, and 
very lofty, square edifice, built with large, ashler, 
stones, in regular courses, and neatly put together 
with very little mortar. On the outside there are no 
original windows, for, originally, the windows were 
all turned to the court within; but the exterior is 
relieved and ornamented with tiers of long, pointed 
pannels, with two sinkings. Round the summit is a 
parapet of large stones, placed horizontally, on which 
is sculptured an inscription in Cuphic characters.— 
This building is still inhabitable, and has been so 
entirely altered, to suit its modern destination, that 
nothing original is to be seen in the interior, except 
a fragment of the Arabesque honeycomb in the 
corner of one of the ceilings. But the great curiosity 
of the place is an open hall, on the ,sund floor, 
which is in good preservation, and is an exact 
counterpart of the luxurious retreats which are so 
universally seen in Mahomedan countries, —This 
hall, connected by a wide segmented arch with an 
open corridor, which stretches along the front, has 
three recesses, in one of which, (the one opposite the 


ducted in channels across the marble floor. The 
vaulted part of the recesses is covered with elaborate 
specimens of that honeycomb work,* which is so 
common in the Alhambra. The walls are enriched 
with Mosaics; the floor, which is much worn, has 
been inlaid.—There are inscriptions in Cuphic cha- 
racters on the walls of the corridor, on each side of 


| the arch._This hall is not the less curious for 


having been worked upon by the Normans ;—in 
consequence of which it now exhibits the blended 
performances of the two nations; Norman and 
Saracenic ornaments side by side—The Norman 
additions are small marble pillars, and Mosaics. The 


| pillars, which are introduced at fhe angles, and, at 


intervals, along the walls, have foliage capitals, with 
animals intermixed. The Norman Mosaics represent 
huntsmen, and peacocks, as at the Palazzo Reale; 
but the lowest band of Mosaics, which goes round 
the hall, is a repetition of flowers, and so entirely 
Arabesque in its character, that either it must have 

n a part of the original work, or copied from 
Saracenic designs.” 


With this extract we must conclude our notice. 





The Congress of Verona—The War in Spain, 
§ce.—[Congrés de Vérone, §c.] By M. de 
Chateaubriand. 2 vols. Leipzig, Brockhaus; 
London, Bailliére. 


Tue Congress of Verona is but an incident in 
this drama. The Spanish war, undertaken by 
the Bourbons in 1823, is the subject-matter of 
the work, which might be well and characteris- 
tically described as ‘ My Ministry.” Of course, 
the be-all and the end-all is M. de Chateaubriand; 
and it is quite curious to see how events and 
personages derive importance from their rela- 
tion and connexion with the writer. However, 
having heretofore expressed, and fully, our opi- 
nion of M. de Chateaubriand, (No. 455), we shall 
confine our observations, on this occasion, to the 
work before us. The originator and main-spring 
of the war, we are now informed, was M. de 
Chateaubriand. He had considered the policy 
of the measure during his embassy in London ; 
he suggested it to M. de Villéle; he urged it on 
the consideration of the assembled potentates at 
Verona. ‘Alone I did it,” he says; and we 
need hardly add, after this, that it is spoken of 
and considered as “le plus grand événement de 
Ja Restauration.” The arguments then and now 
put prominently forward in defence of the mea- 
sure, are, of course, materially different. We 
were then told that the war was purely defensive : 
it was to put down revolution, which was conta- 
gious; therefore, we suppose, military prepara- 
tions were called cordon sanitaire, and sk lene 
was appealed to in proof of the moderation of 
France, and the anxiety with which she had sought 
to avoid‘war. Now, we are informed, that it was 
to re-establish the European position of France. 
The French know nothing of liberty, but have a 
grand idea of glory. They had been humbled, 
and it was necessary, for the security of the re- 
stored family, that France should regain her 
position; and a war with Spain offered a good 
apology for increasing the army, and, we may 
add, an easy triumph. Russia, of course, sanc- 
tioned the plausible pretext, because she heartily 
concurred in any measure tending to oppress and 
put down liberal opinion and liberal govern- 
ments. Prussia was doubtful of the issue; Aus- 
tria yielded a qualified assent: but all joined in 





* “This honeycomb ornament, which appears a mere 
sport of fancy to the eye, has been discovered to be formed 
upon an uniform plan, and in a very scientific manner. It 
consists of a series of parallelograms, and right-angled tri- 
angles, so combined as at once to produce uniformity and 
variety—the uniformity, by the structure of the ornament; 
the variety, by the painting and the gilding. This disco- 
very was recently made by Mr. Jones, whose beautiful 
work on the Alhambra has, for the first time, conveyed to 
us any just notion of the palace of the Moorish Kings of 
Granada. The honeycomb ornament is common in the 
alcoves, and vaulted apartments of the Arabians, and is 
seen on a grand scale, in the hall of the two sisters, in the 





arch,) is a fountain, of which the waters are con- 


Alhambra.” 





rejoicing at the result. England alone sto 
aloof. But England had exhausted her resources 
in her crusade in favour of legitimacy, and noy 
reaped a legitimate reward: her remonstrances 
were disregarded, and the note of the Russian 
minister contemplates war as the possible cop. 
sequence of difference, and takes a part 0 
against her. Poor Canning was bitter in his 
comment: the possible argument which he puts 
into the mouths of the Spaniards must haye 
been gall and wormwood ; but the French army 
crossed the Pyrenees; and then came the im 
tent outburst, with which he startled the Houy 
of Commons,—honourable to the man, th 
not politic in the statesman. The correspondence 
with Chateaubriand, which preceded hostiliti 
will be read with great interest. It is not often 
that after stirring events, the public are so soon 
admitted into the secrets of the cabinet. When 
the question became exciting, Canning wrote in 
English. 
“ M. Canning & M. de Chateaubriand, 
*« London, Jan. 11, 1823, 

Our letters having crossed each other, I will not 
stop to consider whose turn it is to write next ; but 
will show you at once, my dear M. de Chateaubriand, 
that I accept your challenge, delivered to me by M 
Marcellus, and avail myself of the condition which 
you are good enough to annex to our correspo! 
by writing in the language in which alone I am sur 
of expressing myself correctly, and which you under 
stand as well as I, and your king better than either 
of us. ° 

“If you ask me my opinion, I give it you in the 
words of our Lord Falkland, in the time of ow 
CharlesI. ‘ Peace!—peace!—peace!’ The war 
between France and Spain would not, to be sure, be 
a civil war, but it would be as nearly so, as a war 
between two nations can be; and it would, perhaps, 
be the parent of war plus quam civilia, which might 
again divide these two nations against themselves, if 
even others did not follow their example. AmI 
for peace, because I hate revolutions less than you 
do? You give me full credit for knowing your in- 
vincible hostility to them. But it is because the 
lovers of revolutions, of all countries, pray for war, 
that I am most anxious for the prevention of it. That 
class of politicians has a marvellous sagacity in dis. 
covering what could best promote their objects; and 










I confess, that in addition to my faith in their instinct, 
I arrive, by reasoning, at the same conclusion, that 
a war in Europe at this moment, against the revolu. 
tionary principle, would shake the monarchy of 
France, and its yet unconfirmed institutions, to their 
foundations. What shook so fearfully your institu. 
tions, would, no doubt, try ours; but ours have root 
enough to stand the trial. And, wrapping ourselver 
up, as we should be wise enough to do, in a strict and 
imperturbable neutrality, depend upon it, we might, 
if we were so disposed, turn your distractions to our 
own account: but, depend upon it, we have no such 
disposition. Rather, much rather, will we exhaust 
our effort to preserve the peace, on which, we think, 
your prosperity depends, 

“ The reply to the Duc de Montmorency’s answer 
to our offer of mediation, which you will receive from 
M. de Marcellus, by this messenger, is adapted to 
what we conceived to be M. de Villéle’s policy. M. 
de Montmorency was for making the question of 
peace or war a question ‘toute Européenne.’ M. de 
Villéle had made it a question for France herself; 
and he, as it appears to us, was right, as he thus took 
the whole management into your own hands. 

“Our note adopts this view. I trust there is no 
thing in it presents a prospective that can embarrass 
you. You know we must keep our own case clear. 
You will have heard of Lord Fitzroy Somerset's 
journey to Madrid. His mission is one of 
and exhortation: I trust it will be well received. If 
he passed through Paris, as I enjoined him to do, 
without seeing your Excellency or M. de Villéle, it 
was because I was sure that his reception at Madrid 
would be cordial, in proportion as he was known to 
be our missionary and not yours. Sir'C. Stuart can 
tell you that, even since Lord Fitzroy Somerset was 
dispatched, I have had fresh reason to be sa! 
that such is the temper at Madrid ; and that all out 
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gdeavours would be spoiled by the notion of our 
geting in concert with France. 

“There is enough for the present. And for the 

then, mon cher Vicomte, adieu! 
tie * G. Cannine.” 

The character of Chateaubriand’s reply, may 
be judged from the subsequent letters :— 

« London, Jan. 21, 1823. 

«A thousand thanks, mon cher Vicomte, for your 

frank, and friendly answer to my letters. I 
jose not a day in replying to it ; because, though I 
have (as you may well believe) enough of official 
pusiness upon my hands at this moment, I know no- 
thing in the whole range of the correspondence in 
furope, that can compare in importance with a just 
understanding between our two governments; and I 
know no so sure foundation that can be built for such 
an understanding, as in a constant and unreserved 
communication with you. 

“To begin with that part of your letter which re- 
lates to our language to Spain, and to the importance 
which you attach to our holding a common language 
with France,—a language I mean (for I perceive 
that I have expressed myself ambiguously) common 
with that which France holds to Spain,—I will tell 
you at once quite fairly, that I agree with you on 
the former point, but presume to differ on the latter. 

«The language which you put into our mouths, as 
that which you say you wish we had employed in 
speaking to Spain,—what is it but the language 
which we have actually employed? But through the 
Spanish chargé d’affaires here, and through Sir W. 
A’Court at Madrid, Spain knows distinctly what we 
think on the impracticability of the Constitution of 
1812, and of the expediency of promising a revision 
of it; and these opinions are declared with less re- 
serve, in phrase, through Lord Somerset, who carries 
with him, as his whole instruction, a memorandum 
from the Duke of Wellington, in which, if your very 
words are not set down, there is nothing of your sen- 
timents that is not expressed. Do you believe that 
Spain ‘ compte sur nous pour des secours d’armes et 
@argent’? Not she; I promise you. Do you ima- 
gine that, knowing we shall not be ‘ contre,’ she has 
reason to flatter herself that we shall be ‘ pour elle’ 
ina war with France? Be assured she is under no 
such misapprehension. If you harbour such, after 
having seen us, in a manner which you characterise 
(and I do not mean to say characterise unjustly) as 
‘si rude,’ do ourselves right against Spain by force, 
atamoment when we risked, by so doing, the chance 
and the consequent misinterpretation of a co-inci- 
dence between our maritime aggression on the Spa- 
tish colonies and a French irruption on the Pyrenees; 
what would not your apprehensions—your suspicions, 
have been, if we had sacrificed our commercial rights 
and interests to a desire of propitiating Spain; and 
tothe purpose (it might have been said) of leaving 
her hands more free to cope with the combination of 
the continental powers? 

“You are right, I dare say, in your belief, that 
this proceeding of ours has * blessé l’orgueil Espagnol.” 
But, at least, it must have destroyed (in fact it did 
destroy) the illusion, that we had any thoughts of 
making common cause with Spain. 

“Nay, it did create, at the first moment, an im- 
pression that we were leagued with you, not in counsel 
only, but in action, against Spain ; and it is against 
the remnant, or the possible revival of that impres- 
sion, we are obliged to guard, when, though speaking 
(as Ihave assured you) the language which you would 
dictate, we must decline speaking it in concert with 
you. ‘ 

“In truth, how could we speak in concert with 
you, not being prepared to adopt your conclusions ; 
not having (to state the matter fairly) the same right 
as you to adopt them? You say to Spain.—t Your 
present system is not only distasteful to us, it is prac- 
tically injurious. It subjects us to incessant alarm ; 
it imposes upon us burdensome precautions. A period 
will arrive, and that shortly, when, if that system is 
not changed, we must revise our precautions, and 

change them for other means more direct and more 
efficacious.” I do not mistake your argument, I 
think; I do not here intend to question, much less 
to combat it ; I am only showing you that your argu- 
Ment is not ours; that we have neither the right to 
use it, nor the interest, which you believe yourselves 
to have, the immediate interest in its successful appli- 











cation. A general interest we have, that Spain, and 
every other country in Europe, should be well go- 
verned ; a general interest we have, that the peace 
of Europe, and particularly the peace between France 
and Spain, which is that most imminently and ob- 
viously in danger, should be preserved. 

“ But if your interest in the amendment of the 
Spanish Constitution is such, that you feel yourselves 
justified in saying, ‘ Amend it, or we make war upon 
you’; if ours,on the other hand, is only such as may 
authorize us to say,‘ Amend it for your own sakes, 
we conjure you; or you hazard a war with France’ ; 
is not the difference between these two addresses 
such as makes it impossible that they should be 
uttered in concert? would not the uttering them in 
concert change essentially the character of one or 
other of the speakers? would it not dilute your 
menace into a remonstrance, or exasperate our re- 
presentation into a declaration of hostility ? and, not 
intending hostility, is not our best chance of a fa- 
vourable hearing with Spain, to be derived from a 
tone corresponding with our intentions? If*l’orgueil 
Espagnol’ is the obstacle to enforced concession, is it 
not advisable to keep one channel open, through 
which concession might appear to be made to reason, 
and not to force? I do not warrant to you the 
chances of success through that channel. I am be- 
come less sanguine than I was in the hope of it. 
Things have fallen out untowardly, and contrary, I 
confess, to my calculation. I did expect that the 
French Despatch would not be delivered till after 
those of Russia, &c. It has preceded them. I 
reckoned much upon the interval that would follow 
the departure of the three chargés d’affaires—the 
minister of France still remaining at Madrid; and, 
as I understood M. de Villéle’s despatch to M. La 
Garde, (but I presume incorrectly) waiting for some 
new fact to motive his departure. It now seems as if 
M. La Garde were to follow his three colleagues 
more closely ; and on nearly the same grounds, I 
think these changes unfortunate. But still I do not 
despair; I do not despair if you continue to be for 
peace; and if your just estimate of the dangers of 
war to France does not yield to your belief of its 
facilities and your anticipation of its glories. But, I 
own, some of your topics alarm me more than your 
reasonings tranquillise me upon that point. 

“ When I speak of the dangers of war to France, 
do not suppose that I undervalue her resources or 
power. She is as brave and as strong as she ever was 
before ; she is now the richest—the most abounding 
in disposable means of all the states in Europe. 
Here are all the sinews of war, if there be the dispo- 
sition to employ them. You have a million of sol- 
diers, you say, at your call. I doubt it not: and it 
is double the number, or thereabouts, that Bonaparte 
buried in Spain. You consider a ‘ premier succés au 
moins’ as certain: I dispute it not. I grant youa 
French army at Madrid. But I venture to ask 
‘what then ?—if the king of Spain and the Cortes are 
by that time, where they infallibly will be, in the isle 
of Leon?’ I see plenty of war, if you once get into 
it; but I do not see a legitimate beginning to it, nor 
an intelligible object. You would disdain to get into 
such a war through the side-door of an accidental 
military incursion. You would enter in front, with 
the cause of war blazoned on your banner. And 
what is that cause? Is it to be learned from the 
notes and despatches of the four continental powers? 
—or from M. de Villele’s only? Is it vengeance for 
the past, or security for the future? You disclaim 
the former, no doubt; but how is the latter to be 
obtained by war? I understand a war of conquest ; I 
understand a war of succession—a war for the change 
(on the one hand) or the conservation (on the other) of 
a peculiar dynasty. But a war for the modification 
of a political constitution,—a war for the two cham- 
bers, and for the extension of the regal prerogative, 
—a war for such objects as these, 1 really do not 
understand, nor can I conceive how the operations of 
it are to be directed to such an end. You would not 
propagate la Charte as Mahomet did al Koran; or, 
as in the earlier part of your revolution, France did 
the rights of man. Consider, is there not some for- 
bearance on the part of Spain, in not throwing these 
things in your teeth? Might she not, when informed 
that her change of constitution has not been blood- 
less, desire that it should be compared with 1789 and 
1792—03? Might she not, when accused by Russia 





of a forcible change of government, remind the Em. 
peror Alexander of the events which preceded his 
own accession and the treaty of Tilsit, which made 
over Spain to Bonaparte? Might she not speak to 
Prussia of promises of free institutions, made by a 
king, and violated? Might she not accept Prince 
Metternich’s appeal to the former union of Spain 
and Austria, and, turning to us, (if we took ‘part in 
the lecture,) say, that she was ready, like England in 
1688, to preserve her laws and liberties by a slight 
change in the reigning dynasty, and to place an Aus- 
trian prince, with enlarged powers, upon her throne? 
Surely, the discussions with which the war has been 
prefaced, are as hazardous as the war itself. Consider 
before what an audience you plead: how many of 
their passions are against you, how few of their sym- 
pathies with you. In the beginning of the French 
Revolution, the character-of your Louis X VI. ranged 
all that was good in Europe on his side. Of Fer- 
dinand, is it not enough to say, that in the British 
Parliament, and not in the popular branch of it— 
but in the House of Lords, and not by a factious 
orator—but by the first minister of the king, (a man, 
whose temperance and sobriety of judgment even his 
adversaries extol,) it has been admitted that the con- 
duct of Ferdinand had ‘ provoked a revolution’? And 
do you make war to free such a monarch from all 
restraint? and do you hope to have mankind with 
you? 

“ Judge of the confidence with which I mean to 
open myself to you, when I hesitate not to submit 
such arguments as these to your consideration. 

“T have, however, detained you too long. Only 
one word more. The arguments which I thus ven- 
ture to address to you, do not imagine that I suggest 
them to Spain. 

“Far otherwise. With regard to the personal 
safety of the king, we have spoken at Madrid as 
plainly as you could wish us or as you could speak. 
And I verily believe there is no danger. With re- 
gard to his prerogatives, we have not disguised our 
opinion that they ought to be enlarged; and I am 
not without hopes that a revisal of the constitution és 
intended. Iam sure its imperfections are acknow- 
ledged. But can they promise a revisal of it under 
pain of invasion? Make the case your own. Would 
France yield anything to such a menace? Did she? 

* But so far is our language to Spain from bei 
the language of ‘encouragement to defiance, that £ 
venture to affirm it is mainly attributable to Sir W. 
A’Court’s advice, that the communications of the 
three powers were not met by an instant transmission 
of their passports: and while I am writing, I receive 
despatches of the 10th, from Madrid, which inform 
me, that it is under discussion in the Spanish cabinet, 
whether they shall not ask our good offices with you? 
I do not answer for the result of that discussion, 
But will you prevent the chance of such an opening 
for explanation and for peace?—I trust not. 

“ And so, for the present, farewell. 

“ Canninc.” 
“ Foreign Office, Jan. 24, 1823, 

“Tam enabled to perform the promise which I 
held out to you in my last letter; and to transmit to 
Sir Charles Stuart, by this day’s messenger, a note 
from the Spanish government to Sir W. A’Court, re- 
questing our good offices to avert a war. The assur- 
ances which that note contains, I confess, tranquillise 
me as to the points on which apprehension was felt ; 
especially in relation to the royal family of Spain, 
In any case the note invites discussion ; and I trust 
you will feel it wholly impossible to decline the 
overture, 

“ Mr. Jackson, who brought Sir W. A’Court’s de« 
spatches, and is returning to Madrid with mine, has 
orders to wait your pleasure at Paris, and to be the 
bearer of anything that you may wish to say to Sir 
W. A’Court. Use A’Court as your own: there is no 
longer any danger of misapprehension at Madrid. I 
write to him, on the contrary, to communicate un- 
reservedly upon everything with M. La Garde, if he 
is still there, as I hope he is; if not, to consider him- 
self as M. La Garde’s successor in everything in which 
he can be serviceable to the French government. 

* Peace! peace! peace! 

“ It is still within your reach, with honour as well 
as with safety. But, turn political events as they 


may, I am, mon cher Vicomte, ever your friend and 
® Cannine.” 


servant, 
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“ Foreign Office, January 27, 1823. 

“ M. de Marcellus has tantalized me for the last 
four days, mon cher vicomte, with the promise of a 
courier who was to bring him most important com- 
munications. But the courier does not arrive. I can 
hold out no longer: and therefore I send off a mes- 
senger, before the regular day, to Sir Charles Stuart, 
to beg that he, on his part, will also disregard the 
established order of our correspondence ; and let me 
know, without delay, what has been done and is 
doing at Paris. To-morrow is a day with you of 
tremendous importance. God grant that it may 
have passed without a declaration of war, and all 
may yet be well. 

“Ts it possible, meantime, that all that I hear, 
from other sources, of the excessive unpopularity of 
the apprehended war in France can be true, and yet 
that you can be bent upon it?By ‘you,’ I of 
course do not mean you individually, because I am 
sure that you are for peace, if not compelled to war, 
as a choice between evils. But what evil can be 
greater than the carrying on a war, with an unwill- 
ing people, against a people struggling for their na- 
tional existence ?-How long—I conjure you to con- 
sider—will the point of honour, on which you rely, 
and which I admit to be the main-spring of French 
exertion—how long will that sustain you through 
the harassing difficulties, and inglorious details of a 
war of posts and guerillas? 

“ We have seen in our time many moments of 
crisis and alarm ; many on the turn of which hung 
the fate of nations. But I protest I do not recollect 
any instance in which I have thought so much at 
stake in a single decision. That decision is to-day 
in your hands. When you receive this letter, it will 
be (in one case) past your recall. May it have been 
such as to satisfy your own enlightened judgment ; 
safe as well as honourable for France, and, by con- 
sequence, salutary for the world. 


*T hope you will be satisfied with our course now. 
Public report tells me that you (again meaning not 
you, M. de Chateaubriand, but France) cannot bear 
that we should negotiate between a Bourbon and a 
Bourbon. In God’s name, why not ? Have we not 
negotiated between a Bourbon and his people? and 
had you reason to suspect us of failing in that trust? 

“ Even M. de Marcellus was surprised at this 
declaration, and perhaps did not more than half be- 
lieve it: but what he has heard on Tuesday, and what 
he now hears every day, has, I dare say, satisfied 
him of the correctness of my opinion.—* And what 
then ?’ you will perhaps say, ‘Is France to truckle 
to the public voice of England? Is she not to assert 
her honour, and to maintain her security, if England 
objects to her mode of accomplishing those pur- 
poses ?’_Far be it from me to hazard any such doc- 
trine! But I venture to suggest that in either of two 
views, the judgment of England cannot be quite in- 
different to France. As a moral and enlightened 
people, it cannot be indifferent that the English 
nation, weighing the cause of France against Spain 
in the balance, should pronounce her pretexts for 
war frivolous, and her intended aggression unjust ;— 
that it should be thus made plain to France before- 
hand that in the course of this war (if unfortunately 
it should begin), her success will be matter of regret, 
her failures matter of rejoicing, to a whole friendly 
people. But further, -it cannot be indifferent to 
France to see that the Spanish war is considered by 
the instinctive sense of the people of England, un- 
taught in this respect by their government, (and led 
indeed to believe that their government was of a 
different opinion,) as touching very nearly English 
interests. 

“Tn truth, why revive, mon cher ami, the recollec- 
tions of times, when Spain was the theatre of our 
contest and rivality ? Why revert to the succession 
war, and the family compact ? M. de Montmorency 
avoided these topics when he asked the English 
plenipotentiary at Verona what appui, moral or ma- 
terial, we would give to France, if unavoidably in- 
volved in a war with Spain? a war, by the way, in 
all the questions at Verona, represented as purely 
defensive on the part of France. 

“ Was it worth while to change those questions 
from * European’ to ‘ French,’ for the purpose of 
pointing them against England? or did it escape 
your observation that such was the effect of the new 





light in which the speech of the king of France has 
placed them. 

“ Now, do not mount your war-horse, and say— 
what signifies, after all the ill-will, or even the hos- 
tility of England? There is no ill-will—and God 
forbid that there should be hostility !—-we are as 
peaceable as lambs. We want peace for ourselves, 
and for all the world ; for you, our neighbours espe- 
cially ; because we know, by woful experience, to 
what danger we are exposed, paries cum proximus 
ardet. But, in that pacific disposition, we do most 
peacefully complain that you have set us a task 
almost as difficult as you have set to the Spaniards. 
You have spoken aloud, before all the world, upon 
topics which, in order to keep a strict and unalter- 
able neutrality, we ought to have been enabled to 
treat as obsolete and forgotten. 

“ You have approximated two epochs which had 
been long distinct in our minds; the war for Spain 
against Bonaparte, of which undoubtedly we had 
not forgotten either the origin or the termination— 
with that of a century ago, the origin of which was 
perhaps the last thing we should like to be reminded 
of—except its termination. And we think it rather 
hard, after having exhausted our blood and treasure 
in a war of six years against France, to restore the 
Bourbon to the throne of Spain, to have it recalled 
to our recollection that there was a time when France 
placed them there in spite of us. 

* T really think it would have been better to keep 
the war toute européenne, as M. de Montmorency left 
it; than to change its nature to toute frangaise, in 
the sense in which that term is now applied. 

“ The distinction between ‘ European’ and ‘French’ 
we were perfectly ready to allow; inasmuch as 
vicinity, and consequent liability to danger from 
contact or contagion, distinguished your claim to 
meddle in the concerns of Spain, from that of the 
remoter continent. But when consanguinity of dy- 
nasties is pleaded as the ground of interference, we 
cannot help recollecting that the /ast French war in 
Spain (in which we triumphed) was undertaken by 
France to expel that dynasty ; and we do not take it 
kindly to be reminded that the last French war but 
one (in which we were foiled) was carried on to in- 
troduce it. We might have been allowed to forget 
the battle of Almanza when we had restored Ferdi- 
nand of Bourbon by the battle of the Pyrenees. 

“ Besides, to revert to a suggestion in one of my 
former letters, if this consanguinity be alone or in 
great part the cause of the French invasion of Spain, 
(an invasion which all Europe, except the powers 
that were assembled at Verona, concur in deeming 
a great calamity,) do you not, in announcing the 
cause, indicate the remedy? Austria has already, 
whether awkwardly or maliciously, reminded the 
Spaniards of happy times, antecedent to the transfer 
of Spain to the house of Bourbon ; and we have our 
own cure for the misgovernment in 1688, too freshly 
and too constantly before our eyes, to have any ob- 
jection to offer a similar expedient, if adopted by 
Spain. Indeed, indeed, my valued friend, you have 
stirred most inconvenient reflections ! 

“ And what is the result to which these reflections 
lead me ?—Why—as before, to the one only practi- 
cable and wholesome result—Peace, peace. I thought 
this object desirable for France, (as for all the 
world,) before the speech of the king of France; 
I think it doubly so since. ‘Peace with honour!’ 
To be sure, you place your honour in obtaining 
security—security from the dangers to which you 
say your vicinity exposes you. Be it so, we will 
labour with you, and for you, to obtain for you that 
security ; we advise you to take it small; because in 
good truth, the Spaniards have not much to give, be 
they ever so willing. But we advise you, taking it, 
to make the most of it; to cry it up as sufficient to 
justify you in discountenancing your preparations for 
invasion, in laying down your arms. If by that ex- 
pression, M. de Villéle means withdrawing the army 
of observation. 

“ Leave the Spanish revolution to burn itself out, 
within its own crater. You have nothing to appre- 
hend from the eruption, if you do not open a channel 
for the lava through the Pyrenees. 

“Such are my opinions, honestly, and sincerely 
given. Such, Lord Liverpool tells me, he believed to 
be yours, before you left this country in the summer. 
He regrets, as much as he is surprised at, the change. 





“It is not yet too late to save the world from 4 
series of calamities. The key to the flood-gate is yet 
in your hands: unlock it, and who shall answer for 
the extent of devastation? ‘The beginning of strif, 
is as the letting out of waters;’ so says ingpj 
wisdom. Genius is akin to inspiration ; and | pray 
that it may, on this occasion, profit by the warning 
of the parable, and pause ! 

“Ever, my dear friend, your friend and your ad. 
mirer, “ Canning.” 

** London, February 7, 1823, 

“T scarcely know how to write to you to-day, m 
dear M. de Chateaubriand. I hesitate between the 
duty of sincerity, and the fear of offence, till I haye 
almost a mind not to write at all. But there is no 
end of such difficulties ; or rather, if such difficulties 
are suffered to prevail, there is an end of our cor. 
respondence,—and that, I may say, without fla 
to you, or vanity on my own part, would, in the 
present crisis of affairs, be a national, if not ap 
European misfortune. I write, therefore, and wil] 
write the truth,—subject, I am afraid, to some 
sible misconstruction, and to the risk of what may be 
distasteful, but with no other intention (ita me Deus 
adjuvet), than that of consulting your ease and 
honour, as well as my own, and the interests of both 
our governments; and in the confidence that, even 
if you distrust my judgment, you cannot doubt my 
friendship. : 

“ Well then—to begin at once with what is most 
unpleasant to utter—you have united the opinions 
of this whole nation, as those of one man, against 
France: you have excited against the present sove. 
reign of that kingdom, the feelings which were di- 
rected against the usurper of France and Spain, in 
1808; nay, the consent, I am grieved to say, is more 
perfect now than on that occasion; for then the 
Jacobins were loth to inculpate their idol,—now 
they, and the Whigs and Tories, from one end of 
the country to the other, are all one way. Surely 
such a spontaneous and universal burst of national 
sentiment must lead any man, or any set of mea, 
who are acting in opposition to it, to doubt whether 
they are acting quite right. The government has 
not, on this occasion, led the public,—quite other. 
wise. The language of the government has been 
peculiarly measured and temperate, and itsdiscretion 
far more guarded than usual; so much so, that the 
mass of the nation were in suspense as to the opinions 
of the government, and that portion of the daily 
press usually devoted to them, was, (for some reasons 
better known, perhaps, on your side of the water, 
than on ours,) turned in a directly opposite course. 
I was not without expectation of such an ebullition. 
M. de Marcellus will probably have told you that I 
did express such an expectation to him, and that I 
assured him of my perfect conviction that if the word 
* neutrality’ had found its way into the speech, we 
should have had to combat the combined efforts of 
all parties in the House of Commons, to get rid oft. 
Even if you distrust us, what hinders your negotia- 
ting for yourselves ? Only negotiate, at least, before 
you invade. 

“ Ever, my dear M. de Chateaubriand, with the 
sincerest regard and admiration, Y ours, 

* Canninc.” 

We all know the result. Mr. Canning, as he 
said, called a new worid into existence, and took 
his revenge, by acknowledging the independence 
of the South American colonies. This was a 
bolder measure than it appeared to be, to those 
who were ignorant of the fact, that the Assem- 
bled Sovereigns at Verona had refused to do s0. 
















Thoughts of the Times, or Men and Things. By 
T. B. Browne, Esq. Longman & Co. 
Essay writing is an agreeable and facile exercise 
of the faculties, admirably suited to those who 
are intellectually and pecuniarily in easy cit- 
cumstances. Having no very pressing occasion 
for exertion to earn their daily bread, and being 
provided by a studious education with a reason- 
able stock of second-hand ideas, such persons 
cannot readily find a more satisfactory pastime 
than that of lecturing their neighbours, especially 
when hunting and shooting are out of season. 
Fellows of colleges, country gentlemen of a sickly 
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ent, physicians without naan and 

eating their way to the honours of a 

jicaudal wig, are especially apt to seek an ex- 

gitement in this direction; and as it neither 

ires the labour of collecting facts, nor an 

eof great logical nicety, to deal plausibly in 

generals, we ought to be thankful that more 

ns do not give way to the temptation, and 

that literature is not totally overlain by “ the 
mob of gentlemen who write with ease.” 

The little volume in which Mr. Browne has 


imparted to us a fragment of his notions de 


omnibus rebus, consists of a series of Essays on 
History, — Religion, — Poetry, — Utilitarianism, 

ination,—Fancy,—Humour,—and Wit,— 
the Advantages of living in stirring times,— 
Absenteeism,—the Men to be loved and the 
Men to be admired. The fields here peram- 
bulated, are of considerable extent, and afford 
“ample scope and verge enough,” for the dis- 
play of acquirements, and the testing a writer’s 
original powers ; and, as works of this sort are 
thought to be pre-eminently manifestations of 
the man, we are disposed to infer that our 
author is one of good and kindly propen- 
sities, who has read books, and been accus- 
tomed to speculate upon the ideas received from 
others, without having taken much pains to 

h them to their utmost consequences, or to 

certain of their mutual coherence and consis- 
tency. In those of his essays which are con- 
nected with religion and politics his mind seems 
especially to move in harness; and, notwith- 
standing occasional shrewdness and happiness 
of expression, the staple of these portions of his 
work seldom rises above the commonplace and 
the prejudiced: he is, for instance, far too 
prone to assign bad motives to his opponents in 
opinion. Wedo not mean to deny his favourite 
position, that many of our opinions may come 
from the heart; we admit that our reigning 
impulses regulate to a great degree the weight 
which we assign to evidence or to argument; 
nay, that they often even determine the reception 
or exclusion of particular ideas: but we hold 
that, in argument, we have nothing to do with 
the origin of men’s thoughts; the sole question 
in which we should occupy curselves is whether 
they be true or false. In the Essay on History, 
more especially, we find very little that has not 
been said over and over again, and inconclu- 
ively said; and the Essay on Utilitarianism is 
oe continued re-assertion of all that has been 
advanced against the doctrine, and over and over 
gain refuted. It is not true that Bentham 
“would strike out the just and the beautiful, 
and leave only the useful” (meaning thereby the 
momentarily expedient). Bentham may or may 
not be accurate in his language when he makes 
those ideas identical; but if he contends that the 
morally just and the beautiful are morally just 
and beautiful because they are really and per- 
manently useful, he does not “strike them out” 
of his contemplation. Now we take the in- 
capacity to perceive this difference as very indi- 
tative of the thinking powers exerted by the 
wthor in these papers, and the result is not 
highly favourable. But the great defect of 
reasoners of this stamp is a frequent and unper- 
ceived variation in their individual opinions, 
vhich hurries them to opposite conclusions on 
different occasions, and forces them into uncon- 
scious inconsistencies. 

Considering the little work before us, how- 
ever, as one of a numerous class, in which re- 
cived ideas are taken as they are found float- 
ing in society, and assumed without further 
question or scrutiny, it is perhaps neither better 
nor worse than the average. Every received 
idea is not an error; and with relation to the 
mass of readers, many are the commonplace 
tuths, which require the sort of illustration and 


iteration that the essayist affords. Such works 
are not without their use; and if this be not 
very high praise, it may at least recommend the 
volume to that rather numerous body of pur- 
chasers, who like not the “ gunpowder Percies,” 
always ready to blow up every constituted im- 
pertinence, in the pursuit of the forbidden fruit 
of high speculation. In his literary criticism 
we have found Mr. Browne most at home: 
the judgments in this department, requiring 
greater accuracy of taste and feeling than of 
logical acumen, find in him a happier expo- 
nent of the truth. The candour and frankness 
of his eulogium on Shelley is indeed deserving 
of honourable mention; for though the time is 
gone by, when such an eulogium would have 
been a manifestation of no common courage, 
still, considering the general cast of the author’s 
ideas, it is an act of decided liberality and honest 
feeling. We are inclined to think that the 
occasional exhibition of a contrary disposition is 
rather a mark of the indolent temperament of 
Mr. Browne’s mind, which leads him too readily 
to acquiesce in the plausible, than of a want of 
power to pierce deeper ; and we have been more 
rigorous in our remarks than we otherwise should 
have been, because we are not without a hope 
of stirring him up te the performance of better 
things. As he is,—indulging in an unhappy 
facility of inconclusive writing,—he may rest 
assured, that he will not convince others nor 
himself, and that he will fail in attaining for 
himself the literary position, which is obviously 
within his reach. 

















































































Montrose and the Covenanters, their Characters 
and Conduct, illustrated from Private Letters 
and other Original Documents, §c. By Mark 
Napier, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Duncan. 

Tuts is a critical rather than an historical work 
—a right-spirited party pamphlet, barring the 
fact that it occupies too ponderous octavo vo- 
lumes. The work is a good work notwithstand- 
ing—it treats of a most important period of 
history, and its argument, for that is the proper 
designation, is illustrated by many curious and 
valuable documents. Mr. Napier has no notion 
of arrangement or condensation—he is, in fact, 
a well-informed historical gossip, in the best and 
pleasantest sense of the word, whose tongue, 
however, as Stephano would say, has “a tang, 
a tang”—but the reader, if he have an abun- 
dance of leisure, will hardly regret this, for the 
author’s talk, however irrelevant to the main sub- 
ject, will bring him acquainted with scenes and 
characters, and throw a strong light on many 
subjects of interest. It is quite impossible for us 
to grapple with so discursive and controversial a 
spirit—the attempt would lead us into endless 
discussions. We must be content, therefore, to 
avail ourselves of one or two of the original do- 
cuments. The following is a letter from Burnet 
relating to the Rye-house Plot, and which was 
found among the Murchiston papers—it was 
addressed to “ John Brisbane, Esq.” Secretary 
of the Admiralty, and was written after the 
suicide of Essex, when Lord Russell was under 
condemnation :— 

“ Dear Sir,—I have writ the inclosed paper with 
as much order as the confusion I am under can 
allow. I leave it to you to shew it to my Lord Ha- 
lifax, or the King, as you think fit, only I beg you 
will do it as soon as may be, that in case my Lord 
Russel sends for me, the King may not be provoked 
against me by that. So, Dear Sir, adieu. 

“* Memorandum for Mr. Brisbane. 

“To let my L. Privy Seal know that out of respect 
to him, I doe not come to him. That I look on it 
as a great favour, that when so many houses were 
searched mine was not, in which tho’ nothing could 
have been found, yet it would have marked me as a 
suspected person. That I never was in my whole 





life under so terrible a surprise and so deep a melan- 





choly as the dismall things these last two or three 
days has brought forth spreads over my mind; for 
God knows I never so much as suspected any such 
thing ; all I fear‘d was only some rising if the King 
should happen to die; and that J only collected out 
of the obvious things that every body sees as well as I 
doe, and to prevent that, took more pains than per- 
haps any man in England did, in particular with my 
unfortunate friends, to let them see that nothing 
brought in Popery so fast in Q. Marie’s days as the 
business of L. Jane Grey, which gave it a greater 
advance in the first moneth of that reigne than other- 
wise it is likely it would have made during her whole 
life. So that I had not the least suspition of this 
matter; yet if my Lord Russell calls for my atten- 
dance now, J cannot decline it, but I shall doe my 
duty with that fidelity as if any Privy-Counsellour 
were to overhear all that shall passe between us, 

“T am upon this occasion positively resolved never 
to have anything to doe more with men of business, 
particularly with any in opposition to the Court, but 
will divide the rest of my life between my function 
and a very few friends, and my laboratory ; and upon 
this J passe my word and faith to you, and that being 
given under my hand to you, I doe not doubt but you 
will make the like engagements in my name to the 
King ; and I hope my L. Privy Seal will take occa- 
sion to doe the like, for I think he will believe me. 
I ask nor expect nothing but only to stand clear in 
the King's thoughts; for preferment, f am resolved 
against it, tho? I could obtain it; but I beg not to 
be more under hard thoughts, especially since in all 
this discovery there has not been so much occasion 
to name me as to give a rise for a search, and the 
friendship I had with these two, and their confidence 
in me in all other things, may show that they know 
I was not to be spoke to in anything against my duty 
to the King. I doe beg of you that no discourse may 
be made of this, for it would look like a sneaking for 
somewhat, and you in particular know how farre 
that is from my heart ; therefore I need not beg of 
you, nor of my Lord Halifax, to judge aright of this 
message ; but if you can make the King think well of 
it, and say nothing of it, it will be the greatest kynd- 
ness you can possibly doe me. I would have done 
this sooner, but it might have look’t like fear or 
guilt, so I forbore hitherto, but now I thought it fit 
to doe it. I choose rather to write it than say it, 
both that you might have it under my hand, that 
you may see how sincere I am in it, as also because 
I am now so overcharged with melancholy that I 
can scarce endure any company, and for two nights 
have not been able to sleep an hour. One thing you 
may, as you think fit, tell the King, thit tho’ I am 
too inconsiderable to think I can ever serve him 
while I am alive, yet I hope I shall be able to doe 
it to some purpose after I am dead; this you under- 
stand, and I will doe it with zeal ; so, my dear friend, 
pity your poor melancholy friend, who was never in 
his whole life under so deep an affliction, for I think 
I shall never enjoy myselfe after it, and God knows 
death would be now very welcome to me; doe not 
come near me for some time, for I cannot bear any 
company, only I goe oft to my Lady Essex and weep 
with her; and indeed the King’s carriage to her has 
been so great and worthy, that it can never be too 
much admired, and I am sure, if ever I live to finish 
what you know I am about, it and all the other good 
things I can think of shall not want all the light I can 
give them. Adieu, my dear friend, and keep this as 
a witnesse against me if I ever fail in the performance 
of it. am, you know, with all the zeal and 
fidelity possible, your most faithful and most humble 
Servant, “ G. Burner.” 

“ Sunday Morning, 17th July 1633.” 

What, says Mr. Napier, are we to think of 
Burnet and his History, wherein we read of his 
magnanimous attendance on Russell in his last 
moments, and of the boldness with which he 
undertook to vindicate his memory, now that 
this abject letter has risen in judgment against 
him? 

As to the character of Montrose, Mr. Napier 
leaves it much as he found it—we never, indeed, 
knew any great success to attend these white- 
washing experiments which the very proverbs 
describe as profitless. In our review of the Life 
of John Napier, we noticed the extravagant ad- 
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miration of this biographer for the subject of 
his Memoir—the like enthusiasm is manifest on 
this occasion, and is certainly much less justifi- 
able. Whether Montrose fought for the Cove- 
nant or against the Covenant, it would appear, 
if we put trust in our author, that he was always 
honest and conscientious, and the change in his 
opinions is easily explained and apologized for 
by that established commonplace—youth and 
inexperience; he was, too, the very pink of cour- 
tesy, generosity, and humanity. To enforce these 
contradictions of all history and tradition, Mr. 
Napier has adduced many facts and documents, 
not the less valuable because they are inconclu- 
sive as to the main argument. We shall avail 
ourselves of an interesting anecdote told by Sir 
Alexander Johnston, whose mother was the only 
surviving daughter of Francis, 5th Lord Napier. 
Montrose, it is well known, was publicly ex- 
ecuted, and, according to the barbarous custom 
of the age, his head and limbs were severed from 
his body, and exposed in different parts of the 
city, while the mutilated trunk was buried at the 
foot of the gallows. It appears, however, that 
the Napier family succeeded in disinterring it, 
and securing the heart, which they had em- 
balmed. Its subsequent history is most strange . 


“The first Marquis of Montrose, being extremely 
ial to his nephew, the second Lord Napier, and 
is wife, had always promised at his death to leave 
his heart to the latter,as a mark of the affection 
which he felt towards her, for the unremitting kind- 
ness which she had shown to him in all the different 
vicissitudes of his life and fortune; on the Marquis’s 
execution, a confidential friend of her own, employed 
by Lady Napier, suceeeded in obtaining for her the 
heart of the Marquis: she, after it had been em- 
balmed by her desire, enclosed it in a little steel 
case, made of the blade of Montrose’s sword, placed 
this case in a gold filagree box, which had been given 
to John Napier, the Inventor of Logarithms, by a 
Doge of Venice, while he was on his travels in Italy, 
and deposited this box in a large silver urn, which 
had been presented some years before by the Mar- 
quis to her husband, Lord Napier. It had been 
Lady Napier’s first intention to keep the gold box 
containing Montrose’s heart in the silver urn upon a 
little table near her bed-side, and she had the por- 
trait of herself, of which the one in the drawing-room 
isa copy, painted at that time; but she subsequently 
altered her intention, and transmitted the gold box, 
with Montrose’s heart in it, to the young Marquis of 
Montrose, who was then abroad with her husband, 
Lord Napier, in exile. For some reason or another, 
the gold box and heart had been lost sight of by both 
families, that of Montrose and that of Napier, for 
some time, until an intimate friend of the fifth Lord 
Napier, a gentleman of Guelderland, recognized, in 
the collection of a collector of curiosities in Holland, 
the identical gold filagree box with the steel case, 
and procured it for him, when he was in that coun- 
try ; but he never could trace what had become of 
the large silver urn. 


“Tn the latter part of the life of her father, my 
mother was his constant companion; and was, as a 
young woman of sixteen, proceeding with him and 
her mother to France, when he was suddenly taken 
ill at Lewes, in Sussex, and died of the gout. Two 
days before his death, finding himself very weak, and 
believing at the time that there was little or no 
chance of his recovery, he told my mother that, 
owing to a great part of his family property having 
been forfeited at the time of Cromwell’s usurpation, 
and to the unexpected expence he had been at in 
plans for carrying the Caledonian Canal into effect, 
he was much afraid that Merchiston would be sold 
after his death, and that he would have nothing to 
leave to her; but that, however, as she had always 
taken an interest in the story of the heart of Mont- 
rose, he would give her in his lifetime, which he then 
did in the presence of her mother, the gold filagree 
box containing it; and trusted that it would be 
valuable to her, as the only token of his affection 
which he might be able to leave her; and that it 
might hereafter remind her of the many happy 
hours which he had spent in instructing her while a 





child in the tower of Merchiston, and that, whatever 
vicissitudes of fortune might befal her, it might always 
afford her the satisfaction of being able to show that 
she was descended from persons who were dis- 
tinguished in the history of Scotland, by their piety, 
their science, their courage, and their patriotism. 

“ After my mother’s marriage, and when I was 
about five years old, she, my father, and myself, were 
on the way to India, in the fleet commanded by Com- 
modore Johnston, when it was attacked off the Cape 
de Verd Islands, by the French squadron, under 
Suffrein. One of the French frigates engaged the 
Indiaman in which we were, and my father, with 
our captain’s permission, took command of four of 
the quarter-deck guns. My mother refused to go 
below, but remained on the quarter-deck with me at 
her side, declaring that no wife ought to quit her 
husband in a moment of such peril, and that we 
should both share my father’s fate. A shot from the 
frigate struck one of these guns, killed two of the 
men, and with the splinters which it tore off the deck, 
knocked my father down, wounded my mother 
severely in the arm, and bruised the muscles of my 
right hand so severely, that, as you know, it is even 
now difficult for me at times to write, or even to hold 
a pen. My mother held me during the action with 
one hand, and with the other hand she held a large 
thick velvet reticule, in which she, conceiving that if 
the frigate captured the Indiaman the French crew 
would plunder the ship, had placed some of the things 
which she valued the most, including the pictures of 
her father and mother, and the gold filagree case 
containing the heart of Montrose. It was supposed 
that the splinter must have first struck the reticule, 
which hung loose in her hand, for, to her great dis- 
tress, the gold filagree box, which was in it, was 
shattered to pieces, but the steel case had resisted 
the blow. The frigate that attacked us was called 
off, and next day Commodore Johnston and Sir 
John M‘Pherson, who was with him in the flag-ship, 
came on board of the Indiaman, and complimented 
my father and mother in the highest terms for the 
encouragement which they had given the crew of 
their ship. 

“ When in India, at Madura, my mother found a 
celebrated native goldsmith, who, partly from the 
fragments she had saved, and partly from her de- 
scription, made as beautiful a gold filagree box as 
the one that had been destroyed. She caused him 
also to make for her a silver urn, like that in the 
picture, and to engrave on the outside of it, in 
Tamil and Telugoo, the two languages most gene- 
rally understood throughout the southern peninsula 
of India, a short account of the most remarkable 
events of Montrose’s life, and of the circumstances 
of his death. In this urn my mother enclosed the 
gold filagree box containiny the case with Montrose’s 
heart, also two fragments of the former filagree box, 
and a certificate, signed by the gentleman of Guel- 
derland, explaining the various circumstances which, 
in his and my grandfather's opinion, unquestionably 
proved it to contain the heart of Montrose. The 
urn was placed upon an ebony table that stood in 
the drawing-room of the house at Madura, which is 
now my property, and which I intend for a Hindu 
College. My mother’s anxiety about it gave rise to 
a report amongst the natives of the country that it 
was a talisman, and that whoever possessed it could 
never be wounded in battle or taken prisoner. 
Owing to this report it was stolen from her, and for 
some time it was not known what had become of it. 
At last she learnt that it had been offered for sale to 
a powerful chief, who had purchased it for a large 
sum of money. 

‘* My father was in the habit of sending me every 
year, during the hunting and shooting season, to stay 
with some one of the native chiefs who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Madura, for four months at a time, 
in order to acquire the various languages, and to 
practise the native gymnastic exercises. One day 
while I was hunting with the chief who was said to 
have purchased the urn, my horse was attacked by 
a wild hog, which we were pursuing, but I succeeded 
in wounding it so severely with my hunting pike, 
that the chief soon afterwards overtook and killed it. 
He was pleased with my conduct upon this occasion, 
and asked, before all his attendants, in what manner 
I would wish him to show his respect and regard for 
me. I said, if the report was really true, that he 
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had bought the silver urn which belonged to my 
mother, he would do me a great favour by i 
it; and to induce him to do so, I explained to him 
all the circumstances connected with it. He replied 
that it was quite true that he had purchased it for a 
large sum, without knowing that it had been 
from my mother, and he immediately added, that 
one brave man should always attend to the Wishes 
of another brave man, whatever his religion or hig 
nation might be; that he therefore considered it his 
duty to fulfil the wishes of the brave man whose 
heart was in the urn, and whose wish it was that his 
heart should be kept by his descendants; and, for 
that reason, he would willingly restore it to m 
mother. Next day, after presenting me with six of 
his finest dogs, and two of his best matchlocks, he 
dismissed me with the urn in my possession, and with 
a present from himself to my mother of a gold 

and some shawls, accompanied by a letter, expressing 
his great regret that he had innocently been the 
cause of her distress by purchasing the urn, which 
he assured her he would not have done had he known 
that it had been stolen from her. * * 

“ My father and mother returned to Europe in 
1792, and being in France when the revolutionary 
Government required all persons to give up their 
plate, and gold and silver ornaments, my mother 
entrusted the silver urn with Montrose’s heart, to an 
Englishwoman of the name of Knowles, at Boulogne, 
who promised to secrete it until it could be sent 
safely to England. This person having died shortly 
afterwards, neither my mother or father in their life. 
time, nor I myself since their death, have ever been 
able to trace the urn, although every exertion has 
been made by me for the purpose ; and although, 
within the last few years, I have received from the 
French Government the value of the plate and 
jewels which my father and mother had been com. 
pelled to give up to the municipality of Calais, in 
1792. To the last hour of her life my mother deeply 
regretted this loss, and in July 1819, a few days 
before her death, expressed to me her wishes with 
regard to the urn, if it should ever be recovered by 
me.” 








rica, §c. §c. 
{Second Notice.] 
We advert to this work a second time,—our 
former notice having been chiefly occupied witha 
general account of its plan and execution,—that 
we may give our readers some specimens of the 
historical and biographical part. ‘They will bear 
in mind that these are no idle tales of 


Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


Of inaccurate descriptions, enough, in all con- 
science, have been published concerning these 
Indians, who have been be-travelled almost as 
desperately as some of their civilized neighbours, 
The sketches before us are undoubtedly genuine, 
and as correct as can well be had. They are 
furnished by well-known persons, of responsible 
reputation and good opportunities; and, as we 
have noticed before, are esteemed accordingly 
by the best authorities on subjects of this sort. 

Some of the most remarkable traits of these 
various tribes are to be found, by the careful in- 
quirer, in their religious theories. The odd or- 
ginality of these and of other Indian peculiarities 
in some cases, and the degree of resemblance 
they bear in others to the faith or fancies of 
nations of the old world, are extremely curious, 
and suggest many speculations. Witness the 
following :— 

“ The Ioways believe, that after death, and after they 
are found by the Great Spirit—who is constantly going 
about with a pipe of peace in his mouth, seeking the 
bodies of the dead—they are guided by him to a rapid 
stream, over which always lies a log that is exceed- 
ingly slippery. Those who are destined to be happy 


are sustained by the Good Spirit in crossing upon 
this slippery log. The moment they reach the oppo 
site shore, they are transported to a land filled with 
buffalo and elk, the antelope and beaver, with otters, 
and racoons, and musk-rats. Over this beautiful 
land the sun always shines; the streams that irrigate 
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jtnever dry up, and the air is filled with fragrance, 
ga is of the most delightful temperature. The 
kettles are always slung, and the choicest cuts from 
the buffalo, the elk, &c. are always in a state of 

i to be eaten, while the smoke of these 
yiands ascends for ever and ever. In this beautiful 
and happy country the departed good meet, and 
mingle with their ancestors of all previous time, and 
all the friends that preceded them, all recognizing 
and saluting each other. But when the wicked die, 
they are guided to this slippery log, and then aban- 
doned, when they fall into the stream, and, after 
being whirled about in many directions, they awake 
and find themselves upon firm ground, but in the 
midst of sterility, of poverty, and of desolation. All 
gound them are snakes, lizards, frogs, and grass- 
hoppers ; and there is no fuel to kindle a fire. This 
barren land is in full view of the beautiful country, 
and of all its delights, while over it constantly pass 
the odours of the viands ; but from a participation in 
anything there they are for ever debarred.” 


In the historical division, we have the follow- 
ing account of the Shawanese, a strange, roving, 
restless, warlike tribe, distinguished by the great 
men it has produced, but which has roamed and 
fought itself from thousands of warriors within 
sixty age down to some sixty or eighty indi- 
viduals, who have recently removed to a new 
station on the western side of the Mississippi. 

* The Shawanese are the only tribe among all our 
Indians who claim for themselves a foreign origin. 
Most of the aborigines believe their forefathers 
ascended from holes in the earth, and many of them 
assign a local habitation to these traditionary places 
of nativity of their race,—reminding us of some of 
the legends of antiquity, and derived, perhaps, from 
that remote period, when barbarous tribes were tro- 
glodytes, subsisting upon the spontaneous productions 
ofthe earth. The Shawanese believe their ancestors 
inhabited a foreign land, which, from some unknown 
cause, they determined to abandon. They collected 
their people together, and marched to the sea-shore. 
Here various persons were selected to lead them, but 
they declined the duty, until it was undertaken by 
oe of the Turtle tribe. He placed himself at the 
head of the procession, and walked into the sea. 
The waters i: diately divided, and they passed along 
he bottom of the ocean, until they reached this ‘ Is- 
md.’ The Shawanese have one institution peculiar 
themselves. Their nation was originally divided 
ito twelve tribes or bands, bearing different names. 
hch of these tribes was subdivided, in the usual 
manner, into families of the Eagle, the Turtle, &c., 
thse animals constituting their totems. Two of these 
ines have become extinct, and their names are for- 
geen. The names of the other ten are preserved, 
buonly four of these are now kept distinct. Of the 
sixvhose names are preserved, but whose separate 
chacters are lost, no descendants of one of them 
nowsurvive, e remains of the other five have 
heme incorporated with the four existing tribes. 
To ris day, each of the four sides of their council 
hous is assigned to one of these tribes, and inva- 
tabl occupied by it. To us they appear the same 
peop:, but they profess to possess the power of dis- 
eemiz, at sight, to which tribe an individual belongs.”> 

It: discoveries of this sort which have set so 
manyfanciful persons to write theories of the 
ongimf the Indian tribes,—a subject of much 
interes, as yet veiled in still greater obscurity. 
Specimns like this we have just cited, are, of 
course,eized on by those who favour the Hebrew 
theory,vhich is probably, on the whole, the most 
prevalet among those who discuss the subject. 
These Sawanese had the honour of producing 

gret Tecumseh, whom we have named 

- his man died so lately as 1814, having 

been killd in our ranks at the battle of the 
es, 1 Canada—shot, as the popular belief 
ae by Gi. Johnson, of Kentucky, now Vice 
ident f the United States, who led on the 
advancing olumn, which the Indian was about 
to assail, tnahawk in hand. Tecumseh was a 
genuine Inian in principle, as well as by birth 
md educatia. He hated the white race, for the 
take of his on, for he foresaw that one or the 








formed.” 





other must give way, and he knew it must soon 
be decided which ;—he did not know that it was 
decided already. With this one idea in his mind, 
and possessed of prodigious natural abilities, 
energy, and ambition, he devoted his life to a 
vain contest, against what it was impossible in 
the nature of things to resist. The British he 
preferred to the Americans, merely as a matter 
of policy ; the latter were the most urgent enemy 
of the two. The ingenuity of his manceuvres 
in pursuit of his grand scheme of uniting the 
tribes in one vast confederacy against their civi- 
lized neighbours, the unwearied perseverance, 
the wary discretion, the keen tact, the savage 
energy with which this purpose was followed 
up so long, and, we might add, so success- 
fully, almost entice us, unawares, to change 
into sympathy, our admiration of the man, the 
patriot, and the orator, and the sadness with 
which we see all the while the result that 
awaits him. Nor is this feeling lessened, when 
we discover, one by one, those truly noble traits 
of character which are so apt to be told after the 
fall, and over the grave, of one so formidable as 
he was. We called him an Indian in principle. 
He was an advocate and supporter of “savagery” 
(so Shakespeare has it) as a system, just as deli- 
berately and decidedly as Napoleon was of his 
code. He believed in its justice. He lived and 
died for its supremacy ; and he went no farther 
in his savagery than was necessary to these views. 
He was not what we call savage in feeling. 
Most of the mere habits of those he lived with 
he learned of course; but on some occasions, 
where there was scope for the manifestation of 
a superior soul like his, he did show what he 
was, and that he possessed, among other qua- 
lities, and with all his terrific prowess, a union 
of some of the virtues ascribed to civilization 
alone, with a kind of high-strung, magnanimous 
chivalry in battle, which might not have disho- 
noured the lion-hearted Richard himself. We are 
told, for example, that “ he distinguished himself 
in an attack on some boats descending the Ohio. 
A prisoner, taken on this occasion, was burnt, 
with all the horrid ceremonies attendant upon 
this dreadful exhibition of savage ferocity ; and 
Tecumseh, shocked at a scene so unbecoming 
the character of the warrior, expressed his ab- 
horrence in terms so strong and eloquent, that 
the whole party came to the resolution that they 
would discontinue the practice of torturing pri- 
soners at the stake. A more striking proof of 
his genius could not be given. It must have re- 
quired no small degree of independence and 
strength of mind, to enable an Indian to arrive 
at a conclusion so entirely at variance with all 
the established usages of his people; nor could 
he have impressed others with his own novel 
opinions without the exertion of great powers. 
He remained firm in the resolution thus early 
In a word, Tecumseh, to do him 
justice, was a noble fellow. If he hated the 
whites, it was not meanly. There was nothing 
blood-thirsty or rancorous in the feeling. He 
did not abhor the individuals, but the system. 
He did not fear them; he feared the result of 
their aggregation and advance. His Indianism 
was a matter of state necessity, and never was a 
policy adopted, under that ancient and so much 
abused pretext, with a more conscientious and 
thorough-going belief in the complete conclu- 
siveness of the circumstances and considerations 
which went to suggest and sustain it. 

The humanity ascribed to Tecumseh, though 
not perhaps usually set down as one of the good 
qualities of his race, is by no means so rare as 
may be supposed. It is related of another chief 
of the same tribe, that having ‘“‘ once returned 
home after an absence of several months, and 
finding the village nearly deserted, he was in- 
formed that the people were engaged in burning 











a prisoner, beyond the precincts of the town, 
Without communicating his intentions, he loaded 
a pistol, and proceeded to the spot. The wretched 
captive was soe to the stake, the torch ready 
to be applied, and a ferocious multitude eagerly 
waiting to glut their appetite with the miseries 
of the victim, according to custom. The chief 
passed through the crowd without speaking to 
any one, and approaching the captive, placed 
the pistol to his Ted, and blew out his brains, 
coolly remarking, that he disapproved of the 
torture of a defenceless person.” This was an 
old chief, it should be remarked ; and it is another 
of the good traits of the Indians, that they cherish 
a reverence for age, as well as for all intrinsic 
merit, according totheir code. There are proofs 
enough in many of the anecdotes here recorded, 
not merely of humanity, but of unflinching bra- 
very, decision, dignity, energy; indeed, the self- 
command attained by the red men, is a curious 
phenomenon in the history of education. Here is 
a less pleasing, but true manifestation of Indian 
-_. related of a brother of Tecumseh, who, at 
the age of near ninety, is the present head-chief 
of the Shawanese. He had, unluckily, lost some 
of his garments in swimming a river, and became 
the subject of a bantering, to which no human 
creature is more sensitive than the red warrior. 
So, determined to prove his manhood, and 
having 

“ Raised a party of twenty-five warriors, Kishkalwa 
went forth in the pursuit of the enemies of his tribe, 
travelling only in the night, and lying in ambush 
during the day. They proceeded down the southern 
shore of the Ohio and the Mississippi, until they 
reached the Iron Banks, near which they came on 
a camp of hostile Indians, consisting of 150 men, 
women, and children. Kishkalwa halted his party, 
and having reconnoitred the enemy, directed the 
mode of attack. His men were so stationed as 
to surround the camp, and remain concealed until 
the dawn of day, when, at a signal given, the dread- 
ful war-whoop was uttered by all in concert, and the 
assailants rushed in. The astonished enemy, be- 
lieving themselves hemmed in by superior numbers, 
fled in every direction: 33 men were killed, and 17 
women and children taken prisoners. Kishkalwa 
returned in triumph with his captives and scalps. On 
his arrival, many of the tribe, who had lost their re- 
latives in battle, clamorously demanded vengeance 
on the prisoners; but Kishkalwa declared that not 
a drop of their blood should be spilt. He consented 
to the adoption of the captives into the families o. 
those who had been killed in battle, and successfully 
protected these unfortunates from injury. Among 
them wasa beautiful young woman, whom Kishkalwa 
presented to the chief, to be his wife, on condition 
that orders should be given, prohibiting the repetition 
of the jest which had so long galled his pride.” 


This passage affords a very characteristic pic- 
ture at once of what may be called the good 
and bad qualities in these savages ;—the latter 
clearly the effect of education ; the former, im- 
pulses of a noble nature. Speaking of educa- 
tion and the effect of circumstances, there is one 
considerable tribe mentioned in this work, the 
practice of whose orators reminds us of some 
parliamentary usages nearer home ;—we mean 
the Omahaws, a people living on the Missouri, 
some 800 miles above its confluence with the 
Mississippi, and distinguished by the skill with 
which they hunt the buffalo over the great prai- 
ries which surround them. They have one aa 
village of huts, in the midst of a plain; the land 
around it devoted to a rude horticulture, which, 
with the dressing of their skins, employs them 
three or four months of the year. Then they 
prepare for their grand hunt. A great council is 
held, and the matter solemnly discussed, just as 
if there were any question as to the result. 
Many details, however, are to be settled, and so 
they have a public dinner*~a dog-feast—and the 
speechifying is renewed. This, we are told, “ is 
improved as a fit occasion for great men to dis- 
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play their eloquence to the public, and their 
talent in paying compliments to each other. 
These consultations are conducted with great 
decorum, yet are characterized with the utmost 
freedom of debate; every individual, whose age 
and standing is such a8 to allow him, with pro- 
priety, to speak in public, giving his opinion. 
A sagacious head man, however, is careful to 
preserve his popularity by respecting the opinion 
of the tribe at large, or, as we should term it, 
‘the people,’ and for that purpose ascertains 
beforehand the wishes of the mass of his fol- 
lowers.” This is amusing, and very civilized 
too, it must be allowed. Then— 

“ After such a feast, others succeed ; and the days 
of preparation for the grand hunt are filled with 
games and rejoicings; the squaws employing them- 
selves in packing up their moveables, and taking 
great care to make themselves important, by retard- 
ing or accelerating the moment of departure. At 
length the whole tribe moves off in grand cavalcade, 
with their skin-lodges, dogs, and horses, leaving not 
a living thing in their deserted village, and proceed 
to the far distant plains where the herds of buffalo 
*most do congregate.’ About five months in the 
year are thus spent at the village in eating, sleeping, 
smoking, making speeches, waging war, or stealing 
horses ; the other seven in chasing the buffalo or wild 
horse on the prairies.” 


This last-named occupation is viewed, it seems, 
in the light of an accomplishment, and much 
as the Spartans regarded the theft they en- 
couraged among their boys; though certainly the 
Indian style of stealing is the more manly of the 
two; and so is the way they have of telling of it. 
There is something odd to us in this sort of 
honesty. For example :— 

* A grand dance was performed in honour of the 
American officers, in the course of which the leaders 
in the greatest repute among the Indians narrated 
their exploits. Among others, Ietan stepped for- 
ward, and struck the flagstaff around which the 
dancers moved. This ceremony is called ‘ striking 
the post ;’ and such is the respect paid to it, that 
whatever is spoken by the person who strikes may 
be relied on as strictly true; and indeed it could not 
well be otherwise, for the speaker is surrounded by 
rival warriors, who would not fail to detect, or in- 
stantly expose any exaggeration. In recounting his 
martial deeds, Ietan said, he had stolen horses seven 
or eight times from the Kansas; he had first struck 
the bodies of three of that nation, slain in battle. 
He had stolen horses from the Ietan nation, and had 
struck one of their dead. He had stolen horses from 
the Pawnees, and had struck the body of one Pawnee 
Loup. He had stolen horses several times from the 
Omahaws, and once from the Pancas,” &c. &c. 

The following is an interesting anecdote of 
one not unknown to the reader :— 

“ When Shaumonekusse visited the city of Wash- 
ington, in 1821, the ‘ Eagle of Delight’ was the com- 
panion of his journey. Young, and remarkably 
handsome, with an interesting appearance of inno- 
cence and artlessness, she attracted the attention of 
the citizens, who loaded her with presents. Among 
other things, she received many trinkets ; and it is 
said, that her lord and master, who probably paid 
her the flattering compliment of thinking her, when 
unadorned, adorned the most, very deliberately ap- 
propriated them to his own use, and suspended them 
from his own nose, ears, and neck. If she was as 
good-natured as her portrait bespeaks her, she was, 
no doubt, better pleased in administering to her hus- 
band’s vanity, than she would have been in gratify- 
ing her own. Shortly after her return home, she 
died, and the bereaved husband was so sensibly af- 
fected by her decease, that he resolved to end his 
own life by starvation. With this view he threw 
himself on her grave, and for several days remained 
there in an agony of grief, refusing food, and repelling 
consolation. His friends, respecting his feelings, 
suffered him for a time to indulge his sorrow, but at 
last forced him away, and his immoderate grief be- 
came gradually assuaged.” 

The contrasts are stronger in the Indian cha- 
racter than in that of any other known people, 





owing clearly to their singular combination of 
a perfectly savage life, in so many respects, with 
a system of education, as it may justly be termed, 
which, in strictness and efficiency, is nowhere 
equalled. Sometimes they show one of these 
phases, and sometimes the other. In the former 
case, one is shocked almost with the notion of a 
people so completely enlightened, high-spirited, 
and intellectual, let loose by some strange mis- 
take in the wilderness, and doomed to an appa- 
rent wild life asa sort of penance. But the de- 
lusion never lasts long : nature breaks out. We 
soon discover not only the copper skin, but the 
wholly uncultivated native disposition, as wild, 
in many respects, as the game which the hunter 
pursues. It may be good or bad. Undoubtedly, 
in our opinion, the Indians are a far more ami- 
able race, with all their spirit and all their cus- 
toms of cruelty, than has commonly been sup- 
posed. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


MALTA. 
Valletta,+ March 30, 1838. 

Sir,—As you were kind enough to spare room for 
a few words from Malta, when the writer had little 
heart to speak of anything but its desolation and its 
wants, perhaps you will admit a short notice written 
under somewhat more cheerful circumstances. 

The black cloud of disease and death, which hung 
over us then, has passed away long enough to have 
left but a faint shadow behind. While you have 
been suffering all the severities that winter can bring 
with it, ours has been one continued bright and balmy 
spring. The unusual quantity of rain that fell in 
the autumn, followed by so mild and sunny a winter, 
has clothed the island with more and brighter ver- 
dure than common ; though, indeed, what vegetation 
there is, is always brilliant and luxuriant till the sun 
of June scorches up every green thing, and leaves 
the rock sear and arid till the second spring of Oc- 





+ It is usual to spell Valletta with one 2. I use two, not 
only because the derivation of the word justifies it, but be- 
cause the signature of the illustrious founder, Juan de la 
Vallette, preserved in the archives of theOrder, is so spelt. 





tober. Now the air is charged with perfw 

all with thet of the intoricating orange ey 
May, which in England hardly makes good the pro 
mise of its name, is just shedding its white b! 
and losing its fresh odour; violets are gon 
carnations, jessamine, honeysuckles, stocks, wal}. 
flowers, are in full beauty. The rose of Mal 
matchless for its rich and delicate perfume, may be 
had in favoured spots all the year; but now it is 
coming out in every garden. Its fragrance is like 
the most luxurious atar, tempered by the delicate 
freshness of nature. Every crevice of the rock hag 
nursed some small wild flower, which is now grate. 
fully adorning its sterile cradle. The blue anemone, 
and the bright scarlet pheasant’s-eye, and the talj 
white lily, and many more, are gone. The small 
blue iris, which seems to spring out of the bare and 
solid rock, is in all its beauty, with a hundred more 
whose names I do not know. The crimson sulla or 
clover, the handsomest of crops, is disappearing, field 
by field, and the gorgeous carpet of crimson and 
green, before another week, will be converted into 
hay. Making hay for the summer, is one of the 
expressions that startles an English ear. The Mal. 
tese call this season i! Passo, from the numerous 
birds that now make Malta their resting-place, be. 
tween Africa and Europe. The Caccia de’ tortori now 
begins, and gentlemen of Valletta are leaving their 
houses for shooting-boxes in the remoter parts of the 
island. Turtles, trained for the purpose, are hood- 
winked and kept in close cages, that they may not 
beat themselves against the bars. Thus, blind and 
captive, they pass a month, and are only taken out of 
prison to be put on the branches of the canuba trees, 
The fluttering of their wings attracts the wild doves, 
which come and perch near them, and are taken, 
The poor doves will pass on, but civilized Europe 
will treat them no better than barbaric Africa. 

Hundreds of butterflies are now opening their 
bright wings. The air is full of the hum of the bees, 
which, some say, gave its name to Melita. The green 
and bright-eyed lizards dart out and in among the 
walls and rocks. The teeming spring pours out all 
her treasures of life and beauty, without reserve or 
fear. The husbandman, eager to profit by the small 
allowance of time and spac® which nature grant 
him, does not suffer the earth to rest for a singlet 
day. In one corner of the small field, some of th 
family are cutting.sulla, and binding it in bundle 
for green fodder, while in another they are diggig 
the few yards of newly-cleared ground, and sowig 
the crop which is to be reaped in summer. I hae 
a mind to tell you a great deal more about the lag 
and curious process of creating that soil which fa 
vellers so complacently repeat was brought fm 
Sicily. But I have already wandered far fromthe 
object I had in view when I began; which wa to 
giveaslight and imperfect notice, in default of beter, 
of some of the very interesting remains of art gist- 
ing in Malta, which the industry and pure tas of 
Mr. Hyzler, the artist mentioned in my last ter, 
have dragged from their long obscurity, and thich 
I hope his delicate and faithful pencil will make 
known to the lovers of art throughout Europe 

A history of the order of St. John oughtto be 
written here, with these remains before one eyes. 
For such a history, the most interesting and beutiful 
illustrations abound ; but, as it is not very lkely to 
be written, it may be in part collected fom the 
memorials of past glories. Of these, the vesty of the 
church of St. John, at Valletta, (the churclerected 
by and belonging to the Order,) contain; among 
many others, the following :— 

A Tritico (trypticum), painted on panzl, which 
served as altar-piece in the Admiral’s gaby, when 
the Knights put to sea to encounter th infidels. 
The centre is a Descent from the Cross, fll of the 
sublime pathos of the school of Van Ey] to whose 
style it bears a strong resemblance. MM) Hyzler is 
of opinion that it was painted by a Genan artist, 
who studied in Italy. As I trust he will himself 
communicate to the public his remarkson this ad- 
mirable picture, I shall only say, tha to an eye 
which seeks in painting chiefly the kins of language 
in which it gives utterance to religio) and poetry, 
this is one of the most affecting picturé I remember 
to have seen. The right wing represets Mary Mag- 
dalen bearing the vase of ointmmnt: the left, 
Joseph of Arimathea with the crwn of thorns. 
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These appear to me to be by adifferenthand. The | 
dress of the Magdalen reminded me strongly of 
gveral pictures of the early Venetian school; and 
the expression of the whole is less severe and more 
Italian than that of the centre. Both that and the 
Joseph are admirable for grace, expression, and 
beauty of painting. No trace has, as yet, been dis- 
covered of the artist’s name. 

I was still more struck with a picture of which I 
had not heard—a head of Christ, crowned with 
thorns. Of all the representations I ever beheld of 
this tremendous subject, this is the most awful and 

ical. The woes of the whole world seem to rest 
upon the compressed brow and heavy eyelids. It is 
impossible to look at it, and not to see that “he 
hath borne our griefs.” The artist has ventured on 
the dangerous experiment of painting tears rolling 
down the cheeks—even this does not detract from 
the awful character of the suffering. There is no 
margin to the picture: it is the mere head and neck, 
of the size of life, as if cut out; and around it, in- 
stead of a frame, a circle of golden stars. It stands 
oma small gold foot. On the back is a compara- 
tively modern and worthless head of the Virgin. 
The Canon Casolani, a young Maltese ecclesiastic, 
who does honour to his country and his profession by 
his learning and taste, and by his solicitude for the 
ation of these venerable remains, is of opi- 
tion that this is painted over a Madonna, coeval 
vith the Christ. It may be hoped that some means 
will be taken to ascertain the fact, and to bring to 
light so great a treasure, if it exists. A German 
gentleman who accompanied us, and who is conver- 
ant with the collections of Germany and Italy, 
places this picture as carly as the ninth century. It 
is, of course, in distemper, and covered with glass. 

There are twenty-four choral books, of the largest 
size, in folio, written on vellum, and illuminated. 
The notes are about as big as diamonds on common 
sized playing-cards. The illuminated capitals contain 
each a composition from the Gospel history, taken, 
apparently, from Fiemish or German designs. 
These books were ordered by the illustrious grand- 
master, Villers de 1l’Isle-Adam, whose arms and 
They, as well as the 


motto, Pour la foy, they bear. 
two pictures I have described, were among the trea- 
sures the Order carried away on its expulsion from 
Rhodes, and brought to Malta in 1530. 

There is also a most curious specimen of tapestry, 
ensisting of sacred vestments, in which, at the in- 
tersection of the cross, are wrought designs from the 


life of Christ. One, of the three Marys, is of sin- 
gular beauty. Considering the size of the figures— 
about nine or ten inches high—this is the most ex- 
taordinary work in tapestry I ever saw. Probably 
itis Flemish. This, too, came from Rhodes. The 
magnificent and exquisite works in gold and silver 
vhich the Order possessed were, as is well known, 
plundered and destroyed by the French in 1798. 
I must also mention a very curious picture in the 
durch of the Capuchins, at Floriana, near Valletta. 
In the latter part of the sixteenth century, some 
Maltese galley slaves contrived to escape from Con- 
santinople, with one of the Turkish galleys. They 
lad carried off a picture of the Virgin, which served 
them as a banner, and under its miraculous conduct 
they eluded the pursuit of the galleys sent to re-cap- 
ture them, and landed safely in St. Paul’s Bay. In 
compliance with their vow, they bore the picture in 
procession to the church of the Capuchins, where it 
now serves as altar-pieceto a chapel, under the name 
of Madonna della Liberté, and has the reputation 
miraculous powers. On either side of the chapel 
sa picture representing the escape and the landing 
minted after the Chinese fashion—something be- 
tween bird's-eye view and landscape. ‘The sacred 
jicture itself is concealed behind another, which is 
moved by machinery. It is socovered with votive 
maments, that we had great difficulty in discerning 
the features. The good fathers, however, were very 
thliging, and went so far as to get a ladder and to 
en the glass before it. Whether they will be pre- 
tiled upon by our entreaties to remove the voti and 
lave it cleaned, I hardly know ; but it is deplorable 
that it should remain in its present condition. It is 
sidently a Byzantine picture, of great antiquity, 
td of the best school. } 
ere are many very curious specimens of ancient 





Byantine art in the Cathedral of Citta Vecchia,— 


among others, a St. Paul, half length, the size of life, 
the drapery of massive silver, wrought precisely after 
the painting beneath, and fixed on. This was one of 
the corruptions of Byzantine art. The picture is of 
the best age, and has a grandeur of expression well 
suited to the subject. 

This reminds me to mention what may be new to 
some of your readers, as it was tome. By the kind- 
ness of some Greek friends I was invited to a Greek 
wedding. While seated at the upper end of the 
little church, I saw, at the lower, two pictures—a 
Christ and a Virgin—which appeared to me ex- 
tremely old. They had all the characteristics of the 
Byzantine school,—the lank, emaciated figures, the 
rigid fixed eye, &c. After the ceremony, (which it 
would cost me a letter to describe,) I went up to the 
pictures with eager curiosity ;—behold, they were 
modern daubs! On expressing my surprise to an 
art-loving friend, he told me that the tradition of 
Byzantine art is perfectly preserved ; and, indeed, 
that it is deemed sinful to depart from it in the least 
degree. Pictures of this kind are often brought to 
Malta, and sold for almost nothing. Their merit is 
small enough, but, as illustrations of a singular fact, 
they are interesting. 

I must conclude this hasty and rambling letter. 
Spite of its incoherences and its imperfections, it may 
give your readers some idea of what an eye that seeks 
for the beautiful or the rare, may find even in this 
small, and, at first glance, barren rock. Malta wants 
what it has never had an approach to—skilful puffing. 
There is not even a shilling guide-book for the 
swarms of travellers who perch here, like the birds 
on their way between Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
There is not a set of lithographic prints, such as a 
sixth-rate watering-place would produce: not even 
a catalogue of the tombs of the Knights of St. John, 
in which the well-born stranger might be almost 
sure to find some name allied to his own. In short, 
Malta has never had a press. Now she has obtained 
of England this great mover and interpreter of human 
thoughts and actions, it remains to be seen how soon 
the taking off the fetters can be followed by a free 
and vigorous use of the limbs. 

Yours, &c. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

An exhibition, more rare than precious in the 
public eye, to judge from the small number of visit- 
ants, took place this week at Sotheby’s,—where the 
late W. Y. Oitley’s collection of Miniature Paintings 
and Drawings are to-day on sale. Among the former 
were Illuminations from Choral Books, &c., of which 
our countrymen seem as careless as the monkish 
perusers themselves. We shall, therefore, only say, 
that several of the miniatures are exquisite for colour, 
finish, and feeling; particularly some by the elder 
Illuminists, whose fault, being occasional uncouthness, 
is often less offensive than risible; while that of the 
famous Clovio and his contemporaries, being atiecta- 
tion, finds little favour except with the affected. 
Eight pieces by Don Silvestre Monacho, about 1530, 
would prove that the antique style of Fra Beato sub- 
sisted much beyond its age, at least in the cloisters,— 
perhaps from their seclusion, perhaps also from the 
posthumous influence of that amiable monk and 
superlative illuminist. Four miniatures, apparently 
Saxon, are amongst the most curious,—we might add 
useful ; verifying the costume and various manners 
of the ante-Norman period. A Psalterium, once 
studied, to very little purpose, by Diana of Poictiers, 
is valuable too, as affording specimens of French 
illuminative art about the thirteenth century. Mr. 
Ottley’s own Drawings contain fine thoughts: for 
example, ‘ The Genius of Despair’—* The Shipwreck’ 
—their execution very Michaelangelesque, yet by no 
means that of Michaelangelo. 

The literary announcements of the season are 
nearly over; nor have we’been able to collect much, 
likely to interest the English public, from the foreign 
journals. We learn from Italy, that the Academy 
of Sciences at Rome has just elected Mr. John 
Gray, of the British Museum, M. Arago, of Paris, 
and M. Gene, of Turin, Members of that body.— 


A sale has lately taken place at Leipzic, which con- | 


tained, among other things of interest, a manuscript 
translation of the Gospels, in German, of an earlier 
date than those of either Luther or Emser, and a 


wooden pocket-book and a rosary, said to have be- 
longed to Luther while in the monastery of Erfurt.— 
Ina biographical sketch of the late professor of sculp- 
ture at the Imperial Academy at St. Petersburgh, 
Boris Ivanovich Orlofsky, we are informed that he 
was originally a serf, who, like many of the lower 
class of Russians, had a natural taste for mechanical 
inventions and the arts of design. His talents were 
brought under the notice of the Emperor Alexander, 
who sent him to Rome, where he studied for seven 
years under Thorwaldsen, returning to St. Peters- 
burgh in 1829, when he obtained his freedom, and 
was appointed Professor at the Academy. Most of 
the sculptures which since that time have been added 
to the decorations of the public places in the im 
rial capital, were the work of his chisel, or were exe- 
cuted under his direction. 

From inquiries we have lately made on the subject, 
it does not appear to us that the public generally can 
be aware, that the British Museum is now open until 
seven o'clock on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
and will continue open till that hour up to September. 
Perhaps other journalists will think it right to give 
publicity to this fact. 

The Dublin Review, the accredited organ of the 
Irish Catholics, and the eighth number of which is 
just published, is taking more decidedly the colour 
of its vocation. We are the better pleased with 
it on that account. In the abstract, it is true, we 
dislike the literature of religious parties, in every one 
of its harlequin hues ; for, however specious, it tends 
to narrow the intellect and to corrupt the heart. 
But since such things must be,—since men cannot 
see objects in the same light,—since, differing amongst 
each other, they will shut themselves up in sects and 
factions, and doing so, must act in consonance with 
their jealous notions of exclusion.—we think it best 
that they should speak out and declare themselves for 
what they are. It is good that men should talk and 
write on whatever is passing in their bosoms, and 
thus account to others, no less than to themselves, for 
their principles and practices. Truth, daylight, and 
free discussion, are the natural- remedies for the sec- 
tarian spirit, and the many evils it engenders. With 
respect, however, to the Catholics, we are more espe- 
cially pleased to see them take their place openly in 
the ranks of religious freemen, as men daring to dis- 
play the reasons for the faith within them. It is one 
of the good fruits of emancipation ; it shows that they 
feel themselves citizens. Too long has oppression 
driven the Catholic party,—forced, compelled them, 
—upon a course of mystification. Their writings 
have not reflected what they thought, but what they 
thought it expedient to declare. This “ Jesuitry,” 
as it has been called, is the armour with which Nature 
protects the down-trodden and tie helpless; and the 
poet, probably, had the fact in his thoughts, when he 
averred, that slavery destroys the half of manhood, 
The result of long habits of caution and timidity was 
manifest in the writings of Catholic Britain, and, to 
our ear, was singularly displeasing; and as a mere 
matter of taste, (to say nothing of higher considera- 
tions,) we rejoice in the change in their tone. This 
exclusive character of the Dublin Review removes it 
somewhat from the sphere of our jurisdiction. The 
Athenaum addresses itself to readers of all classes, 
and must confine itself to such themes as belong to 
man’s more general nature. This prevents us from 
noticing such matters in the work before us,as are of 
a merely polemical character ; and these form a very 
large portion of the present number. But the pole- 
mic spirit does not reign alone in its pages. It is 
clearly the intention of the conductors to make their 
publication a vehicle for circulating truths of an- 
other character, and seducing a population, steeped 
to the lips in the bitterness of religious agitation, into 
| reading and thinking on matters of literary and scien- 
| tific interest. It is not long since there were eleven 

Irish counties without a-bookseller’s shop; and even 
| at the present day, the mass of the Irish population 

are unwilling to expend their money or their time on 
| books that are not one-sided in religion or in politics. 
| Possessing, then, a strong confidence in the truth of 

our own religious creed, which is not Roman Catholic, 
| we are well pleased to witness the spread of the uni- 
versal truths of science and philosophy on the other 
| side of the channel, although bound up in the inve- 
| terate green cover of a polemical dissentient. The 
| literary articles in the present number, which may 
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be read with pleasure by all sects, are, one on ‘The 
Lives and Exploits of English Highwaymen,’ which 
traces pleasantly the obstinate resistance of the ad- 
vocates of the old feudal principle of “ conveying” 
to the continued attacks of civilization, even down to 
our own days ; a critical paper on ‘ Pedro of Castille’; 
a discussion on the Irish Poor-law question, replete 
with knowledge of the country whose interests are 
involved ; a bird’s eye view of revolutionized Egypt ; 
and an elegant and ladylike review of the Irish na- 
tional novels, which private rumour attributes to an 
accomplished daughter of the house of O'Connell. 
If Catholic education produces many such women as 
the writer of this paper, it cannot be conducted in 
the illiberal and grudging spirit which is so vehe- 
mently charged against it: and again, we say, let 
mind have fair play, and we defy false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism in all their various and proteiform 
manifestations. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Surrovk-street, Paty Maui East, is NOW OPEN from 
Nine in the Morning till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. ~ 

H. E. DAWE, Sec. 


WEST’S CHRIST REJECTED. 

This celebrated Picture, by the late Bensamin West, His- 
torical Painter to His Majesty George the Third, and fecyucnte. 
seven years President of the Royal Academy, is NOW ON VIEW 
FOR A SHORT TIME, with some of his other Works, at the 
Eeyprtian Haut, Piccapitiy. To which is added, the large 
Picture of the PHARISEES REPROVED, by Freperick Sam- 
son THomas.—Open from 10 o'clock till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. Nid a 


JUST OPENED, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 
_ “The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic,”"— Atheneum. f 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing."’— Times. 

“ The illusion is complete.’’"— Morning Post. 








THE THAMES TUNNEL, 
Entrance near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side 
of the River, 
Is OPEN to the Public DAILY (except Sunday), from Nine in 
the Morning until Dusk.—Admittance, ls. each.—Both Archways 
are brilliantl Higuted with gas, and the descent is by an easy 
staircase.—The Tunnel is now upwards of SEVEN HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTY feet in length, and is completed to within a dis- 
tance of 140 feet of low water mark on the Middlesex shore. 
Thames Tunnel Office, By order, 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, J. CHARLIER, 
May, 1838. Clerk to the Company. 

N.B._ There are Conveyances to the Tunnel, by an Omnibus, 
every half-hour from Gracechurch-street, Fleet-street, and 
Charing-cross; also by the Woolwich and Greenwich Steam- 
boats, from Hungerford, Queenhithe, Dyer’s Hall, and Fresh 
Wharf, every half-hour; and by the Railway Carriages from 
London Bridge, at every hour. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 3.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Thomas Burnet, D.D., Sir James Rivett Carnac, 
Bart., John Merewether, D.D., Benjamin Fonseca 
Outram, M.D., Jonathan Pereira, Esq., and Edward 
Hamilton Stirling, Esq. were elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. Supplementary Note to Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity, 13th series, by M. Faraday, 
Esq. D.C.L. 

The author describes, in this supplementary note, 
experiments made with the view of determining the 
specific inductive capacities of dialectrics, by means 
ofan apparatus of the following form. Three circular 
brass plates were mounted, side by side, on insulated 
pillars ; the middle one was fixed, but the two outer 
plates were moveable on slides, so that all three could 
be brought with their sides almost into contact, or 
separated to any required distance. Two gold leaves 
were suspended in a glass jar from insulated wires, 
connecting each of the leaves respectively with the 
adjacent outer plate. The amount of disturbance in 
the electric equilibrium of the outer plates, produced 
by interposing a plate of the dialectric substance to 
be tried, after charging the middle plate, was taken 
as a measure of the specific inductive capacity of that 
dialectric. By varying the size and distance of the 
plates, and also the distance of the gold leaves from 
one another, new conditions are supplied for the 
more exact determination of the relative inductive 
powers of dialectrics of every description; and by 
sufficiently reducing the dimensions of the instru- 
ment, it may be rendered applicable to comparatively 
small masses of dialectrics, such as crystals, and even 





diamonds, An instrument, capable of such universal 
application, the author proposes to designate by the 
name of Differential Inductometer. 

2. A Letter addressed to Dr. Roget, Sec. R.S., by 
J. Ivory, Esq. M.A., accompanying a paper on As- 
tronomical Refractions. 

The author adverts, in this letter, to the attempts 
made by Newton to solve the problem of atmosphe- 
rical refractions, which were baffled by the expe- 
rience that the observed quantities fall far short of the 
theoretical deductions; whence, he justly inferred, 
that some new cause must he sought for, capable of 
effecting that change in the density of the lower part 
of the atmosphere, which is required for reconciling 
theory with observation. It becomes necessary, in 
particular, to investigate the law, according to which 
the temperature diminishes as the height increases. 
The initial value of the rate of diminution has to be 
determined by experiment; and the introduction of 
this new element into the equation of an atmosphere 
in equilibrium, must be an approach to the true solu- 
tion of the problem of the refractions; and is indis- 
pensable, if arbitrary assumptions are to be avoided. 
The author proceeds to notice Laplace’s solution, 
which, though highly ingenious, is nevertheless hypo- 
thetical; and he adverts to the want of precision exhi- 
bited in Biot’s dissertation on the influence which the 
presence of aqueous vapour in the air has on the re- 
fractions ; but refers to the paper which accompanics 
his letter for the further explanation of his views on 
this subject. 

8. On the Theory of the Astronomical Refractions, 
by James Ivory, Esq. M.A. was commenced. 

May 10.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

The reading of the paper, ‘ On the Theory of As- 
tronomical Refractions,’ by James Ivory, Esq., M.A., 
was resumed, but not concluded. 

The Society then adjourned over Thursday next, 
that day having been appointed to be celebrated as 
her Majesty’s birth-day, to meet again on the 24th 
instant. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 10.—H. Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the chair. A 
letter, from Mr. John Bowyer Nichols to Sir H. 
Ellis, containing some remarks on the Great East 
Window of York Cathedral, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and some drawings illustrative of it exhibited, 
supposed to have been made by the late Mr. Carter, 
F.S.A. Mr. Stapleton, jun. communicated a descrip- 
tion of the Great Rolls of the Exchequer of Nor- 
mandy, in the reigns of Henry II., Richard I., and 
John. The conclusion of the paper was deferred to 
the next meeting of the Society, which was announced 
from the chair to be postponed till Thursday week, 
the 24th. 


Ornituoocicat Socrety.—May 5.—J.R.Gowen, 
Esq. in the chair. The report of the Council stated, 
that the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests had caused some ponds and shallows to be 
made in the islands in St. James’s Park, in com- 
pliance with a request made to them by the Council. 
It further announced, that the Duke of Buccleugh 
had been proposed as President,—in room of the 
Earl of Liverpool, whose term is about to expire,— 
W. Hall, Esq. as Secretary ; and F. B. Long, Esq. 
as Treasurer. The following were proposed as the 
new members of the Council: The Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, Hon. P. C. Scarlett, M.P., F. B. Long, Esq., 
E. Jesse, Esq., and O. Morgan, Esq. 

Mr. Blyth then exhibited specimens of the three 
wild British geese allied to the domestic breed, viz. 
the grey goose (Anser cinereus), the bean goose (4. 
segetum), and the white-fronted goose (4. albifrons) ; 
all which are promiscuously sold in the markets under 
the general name of “ wild geese.” The first of them 
was stated to be the primitive stock of the domestic 
goose, and to have become of exceeding rare occurrence 
in the British Islands, although it formerly bred plen- 
tifully in the fens. Until very recently, no specimen 
of it existed, that he could learn of, in any of the 
London museums; but aged examples of the bean 
goose, that had the terminal nail of the beak white, 
were commonly ticketed with its name. It differed, 
however, in various particulars, which were pointed 
out, and might always be at once told by the pale 
grey colour of the rump, which in both the others is 
very dark brown. The bean goose was mentioned 





as the ordinary “ wild goose” of these islands, whi 
it annually visits in large flocks, frequenting uplang 
pastures, where neither of the others are ever 
It was the only species of the three brought to market 
during the continued severe weather of last wi 
when thousands of them were daily exposed for sale, 
Though it had never heretofore been known to breed 
when domesticated, it was stated that two females ary 
at present incubating upon one of the islands in §, 
James's Park,—a fact the more interesting, as they 
enjoyed the full use of their wings. 

A paper on the Natural History of the Nightingale 
was then read. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
{ Asiatic Society (Anniversary)......One, r.x, 
\ Westminster Medical Society . i 
Statistical Society........  ...+.0.. 
Geographical Society (Special Meet.) 
Horticultural Society........ 
Institution of Civil Enginee 
Web. | wee yo Arts... 
§ Royal Society... 
THOR.) Antiquarian Society 
( Botanical Society ... 
Fri. Royal Institution ... -4p. 
L Ornithological Society (Anniversary) 


Sat. 
Moy. { 


Tours. 


Fight. 
Nine. 
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PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

WE are not aware that threescore and ten year 
is the allotted term of existence for incorporated 
bodies, as well as the human race; yet it is impos 
sible to deny that the Royal Academy, in the pre 
sent, its seventieth exhibition, shows far fewer signs 
of progress or promise than might be reasonably 
expected from any like institution in vigorous and 
flourishing health. Not one new name of merit is 
added to the catalogue ; and, with few exceptions, 
the artists to whom we have been accustomed to tum 
for our chiefest pleasure, have fallen below their 
usual standard. 

Let us begin, however, with one of the exceptions, 
considering Mr. M‘Clise as such, for the sake of No, 
137, Salvator Rosa painting his friend Masaniello, 
This is unquestionably our favourite of its artist's 
works : it possesses all his vivacity, all his force, all 
his sense of the picturesque, but without any of the 
extravagance which too often mingles with them to 
their disfigurement—all his decision of form, without 
that harsh edginess which makes the greater part of 
his figures and draperies appear as if cut out of wood 
or metal; it is, moreover, coloured with far more 
harmony than most of his pictures. Mr, M‘Clises 
Salvator has twice the manliness, and genius, and air 
gaillard of Mr. Cattermole’s. Though, by a certain 
sweetness of expression, proving him a preux chevalier 
—that is, tender as well as brave—we may divine 
that the artist is not insensible to the presence of the 
beautiful girl leaning upon his shoulder, and proudly 
admiring him the while he considers his subject,—his 
thoughts are obviously concentrated, with all the 
ardour and energy of young genius, upon the fisher- 
man. The latter stands in the full light of the window, 
with his eyes cast down, and his arms folded, ina 
simple attitude, just as he might have stood on the 
beach waiting for his boat, or listening carelessly to 
his comrades’ barcarolle ;—yet wearing on his brow, 
and around his lip, a gravity and a shrewdness which 
ennoble the features of their unconscious possessor; 
and which tell of days when boat and barcarolle could 
be left for sterner cares, without regret or reluctance. 
PThe lady is worthy to form the third figure in such 
a group—the radiant and intense gaze which she 
bends upon her lover, sends light and fascination out 
of the picture. In other works exhibited this year 
by Mr. M‘Clise, he has displayed his usual clever 
ness with his usual defects; and the latter are posi- 
tively exaggerated in his Merry Christmas in the 
Baron’s Hall (512) ; where we are distracted by some 
hundred figures thrown into every variety of attitude 
—by some hundreds of faces, two-thirds of which are 
open-mouthed, or distorted with laughter ; while their 
owners, with the Lord of Misrule at their head, keep 
up noisily the hearty sports and quaint customs belong- 
ing to the season. But if we find the general arrange 
ment of the figures, and the separate expression of the 
faces, objectionable, from the utter absence of relief 
and repose,—the want of oscuro as well as of chiaro in 
the composition,—what are we to say of the riotousness 
of the colouring, in which every harsh and brilliant 
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we has been exhausted—thrown together without 
yeason or harmony, like the black and red and yellow 
gna court card, or the motley patches in a Harlequin’s 
? The flesh, too, approaches in texture to the 
glabaster of the child’s doll. In short, we have rarely 
geen such a chance-medley of genius, bad taste, and 
ism in the same space. Our remarks upon 
Mr. M‘Clise’s colouring will apply, in all their ful- 
to his Olivia and Sophia fitting out Moses for 
the Fair (277)—a clever little picture ; but where 
the Vicar’s daughters are far too modish in their 
jness, no less than in their attire, for the maidens 
of Goldsmith's novel. Besides these, he has exhibited 
two full-length figures, (301) 4 Wood-ranger with a 
Brace of Capercailie—a picture full of life, but charge- 
able with the superabundance of spirit just objected 
to: for the dead birds themselves, by their ruffled and 
chequered feathers, are made to do their part in de- 
sroying the repose of the work. No. 308, 4 Page 
with a Brace of Pheasants, though a weaker subject, 
is, of the two, far more pleasing. 
After being in thought once again wearied and 
ified, at the same time, by these pictures, we turn 
with a peculiar satisfaction to remember the works 
eshibited this year by Mr. Etty, who well maintains 
his high reputation. It is true that his excellence 
js sensual rather than spiritual—that he deals more 
fondly and familiarly with luscious forms and gorgeous 
complexions, and deep voluptuous eyes, and profuse 
hair (for an ornament, not a veil) than with the 
and purer beauty of intellect and contempla- 
tion ; but there is a rich and fascinating poetry in 
many of his compositions—a luxurious harmony in 
his colouring, which refreshes at the same time that 
it feasts the eye. In The Bivouac of Cupid and his 
Company (16), though the urchin himself wants wit 
and beauty, and though the nymph who supports him 
is worse than carelessly drawn, there is another fair 
companion,—the one, we mean, with a scarlet dra- 
pery round her knees, who is plucking the grapes 
from among the profuse tracery of vine leaves, which 
hangs close above her head,—of a beauty sufficiently 
excellent to make us forget faults fifty times as glaring. 
This little picture is a perfect study for the apposition 
and management of colour. Another charming work 
isthe music party in J/ Duetto (112). Then there is 
aNymph (490) resting upon her hands her dro’ 
forehead and poppy-bound black hair—steeped, as it 
vere, in rich dreams—whom we must not forget. The 
Converted Jew (420) is in a graver manner:—a head, 
in its intelligence, no less than in its colouring, grand 
enough to make us wish that its artist would vary his 
Anacreontic subjects more frequently. Mr. Etty 
exhibits another picture, The Prodigal Son (46), 
which must be praised, like the last, for its truth of 
expression, no less than for the admirable manner in 
which it is painted. A companion to it was, if we 
reollect right, exhibited at the British Institution 
some three years ago. 

The mention of this scriptural subject reminds us 
that we have not given the most ambitious picture in 
therooms, Mr. Hilton’s Murder of the Innocents (193), 
the place of honour in our notice. This, indeed, is one 
ofthe only three historical pictures of high pretension 
in the present exhibition. Mr. Hilton has singled out 
one group from the scene of tyrannous massacre—a 
woman who, pressed upon by a brawny soldier, is 
holding her infant over the edge of a parapet, while 
» of grim hands, rising from the depth beneath, 

us, that her frenzied strength is put forth in vain. 

in, terror, and agony are accumulated in her coun- 
tenance, to the utter exclusion of tenderness—a 
higher conception would, we think, have allowed 
the latter to have been manifested—thus, at once, 
heightening by contrast the despair of the moment, 
and redeeming the picture from being chargeable 
vith pure unmitigated horror. The female figure, 
however, is boldly drawn—thrown forward as it 
vere, out of the picture—and there is much force 
in her brutal oppressor; the background is skil- 
filly filled by a group of people, among whom 
alo the work of butchery and resistance is going on. 
is always thought and consideration in Mr. 
Hilton’s works, and the present one ranks far higher 
than its neighbour—T'ke Reproof (158), in which Mr. 
Uwins has represented,—we cannot say successfully, 
—Jesus and the Woman taken in Adultery. The 
picture to which we alluded is a Madonna and 
Child (452), by Mr. Dyce, in which the placid forms 





of the deathless ancients are imitated with success, 
but their spirit (the spirit we are inclined to believe 
of an age past not to return) is not present. 

If Mr. Hilton’s work belongs to the highest 
branch of art, Sir David Wilkie has produced the pic- 
ture which is the object of most general attraction : 
thisis The Queen holding her first Council(60). Where 
so many unmarked physiognomics, and formal dresses 
must, of necessity, be grouped together, and grouped 
according to a certain prescribed arrangement—the 
artist, be he who he may, runs a dangerous risk :— 
add to this, that we are inclined to hold with those 
maintaining that the painter of the * Rent Day’ and 
* The Will,’ has exceeded his mission when he passes 
the boundaries of the familiar and domestic. But 
the true merit of this work will be best felt by 
comparing it with others of like subject and pre- 
tension:—and whether we remember ‘The Death 
of the Earl of Chatham,’ now to be seen in the adja- 
cent National Gallery, or recall the acres of fresh- 
painted canvas which disfigure the Galeries Histo- 
riques at Versailles, we cannot but own that, with 
many faults, Sir David, even when he is weakest, 
approaches many of his predecessors, and surpasses 
most of his contemporaries. The great interest 
of the composition is of course concentrated in the 
young girlish figure, who has assembled her counsel- 
lors that she may put her hand and seal to her first 
declaration. In her attitude and countenance, with- 
out in the least forsaking simplicity, or adding to 
nature that which it possesses not—the painter has, 
in good measure, expressed that modest firmness, 
that gentle confidence, that deep sense of responsi- 
bility, which made the interview he has commemo- 
rated so affecting and impressive to all concerned in 
it. The likeness of her Majesty is a fair one—some 
of the other portraits are of a more exact fidelity— 
but fhere is a certain mannerism in their treatment 
more easily to be felt than described, which gives a 
needless monotony to the work, and the colouring is 
pervaded by the particular tints and tones which Sir 
David, by his constancy in reproducing and com- 
bining them, would seem to consider as essential to 
the historical style. We were much more pleased 
with another picture by him, The Bride at her Toilet 
on the day of her Wedding (201), though the subject 
be of inferior and commoner interest: one of those 
scenes three parts gay, one part melancholy, which 
will come home to the personal experience of every 
bystander. The girl at her toilet is far prettier than 
most of Wilkie’s young beauties; the white satin 
robe, the significant orange-flowers, and the veil— 
which is in the act of being adjusted by an old 
familiar attendant—set off her loveliness without 
overpowering it. And there is a natural and beau- 
tiful touch of sentiment, in the glance which she 
casts beyond her bridal screen, and past the fond 
ancient nurse (a nurse after the pattern of Juliet’s) 
towards her mother—a lady still possessing the re- 
mains of great comeliness—in whose features pride 
at the marriage of her darling, and grief at her an- 
ticipations of the vacant chair and the departed 
voice, and the empty couch, are struggling naturally ; 
making thereby a mixture sad, but not wholly desti- 
tute of humour. The other figures and accessories 
aid no less truthfully in the narration of the story. 
Sir David Wilkie has also sent portraits, of which 
we may speak when we come to that department of 
the exhibition. 

Mr. Turner is in all his force this year, as 
usual—showering upon his canvas splendid masses 
of architecture, far distant backgrounds ; and figures 
whereby the commandment is assuredly not broken 
—and presenting all these objects through such 
a medium of yellow, and scarlet, and orange, and 
azure-blue, as only lives in his own fancy and 
the toleration of his admirers, who have followed 
his genius till they have passed, unknowingly, the 
bounds between magnificence and tawdriness. His 
first landscape is Phryne going to the Publie Bath 
as Venus (31), in which the wanton lady is posi- 
tively lost among a crowd of flame-coloured fol- 
lowers—and these, again, show tame beneath such 
a golden tree as never grew save in the gardens of 
the Hesperides. The next is Modern Italy—the 
Pifferari (57), a composition,in which the Campagna- 
like background, with its curling smoke of scattered 
fires, and its heaps of ruin, offers a resting-place to 
the eye, fatigued by an accumulation of gorgeous 


| and picturesque objects in the foreground; but 
| Phryne and the Pifferari are chaste and homely in 
| their colouring, and exquisite and precise in their 
finish, compared with (192)—Aneient Italy—Ovid 
banished from Rome, by the same hand—in which 
the steadiest gaze can but snatch a vision of towers 
and temples, rising, as it were, behind the brilliant 
fumes from an’ enchanted censer. We would fain 
escape intolerance and narrowness, but even the 
imagination of all these gorgeous monstrosities has 
lost its marvel and its charm for us. We have seen 
so much of the sorcerer, as to cease to be startled by 
the “ shadows of power” hé raises, and to dwell with 
impatience upon the conjuration (not to call it trick) 
which produces results so supernatural, but withal 
so monstrous. It is grievous to us to think of talent, 
so mighty and so poetical, running riot into such 
frenzies ; the more grievous, as, we fear, it is now 
past recall, 

One picture more we will mention, that we may 
close our notice with praise,—this is the Osteria di 
Campagna, between Rome and Ancona (386), by Mr. 
Cope. The humours of this resting-place for tra. 
vellers—where English magnificos, and German 
burschen, and travelling friars, and wandering min- 
strels, are assembled—are touched with a firm but a 
fine hand: the work is eminently picturesque, with- 
out nature being strained one hair’s breadth. Weknow 
not whether to prefer the little lady, charmed by the 
music of the vagabonds, and looking at the dark- 
eyed child who approaches her for reward, with a 
sweet but grave curiosity, or the pair who are making 
the melody,—the woman with her piquant gipsy- 
like head-dress (we know the very tuneshe is singing), 
and the man whostandsbehind her, with eyesupraised, 
poorand profligate though he seem, having, in his look 
and figure, an echo of the improvisatore and artist 
of ancient Italy. Then there are, in the background, 
the fair-haired jovial troop of Teutonic pedestrians, 
in their comfortable blouses, with their eternal pipes, 
jingling their glasses in noisy good fellowship,—but 
it may be, in their freedom of untrimmed beards and 
familiar speeches, no less affected and theatrical 
than the English youth, who stares about him lack- 
a-daisically through his glass—and who, though true 
to nature, intrudes disagreeably upon the scene. We 
returned to this delightful picture more than once. 
Mr. Cope need but advance a little further, to be- 
come one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
modern British art. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE GIPSY’S WARNING; and other Enter- 


tainments. 
On Monday, RICHARD THE THIRD (Duke of Gio’ster, Mr. 


Charles Kean). 
Teeadey, a New Opera Buffa, called DIADESTE; or, THE 
VEILED LADY. N 
Wednesday, OTHELLO (Othello, Mr. Charles Kean). 


COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, THE WONDER; with THE MARRIAGE OF 


FIGARO, 

On Monday, KING HENRY THE EIGHTH; with THE 
VEILED PORTRAIT. (For the Benefit of Mr. Bartley, 
Acting Manager.) 

Twsedayy ROB ROY; with THE QUAKER. (For the Benefit 

r. Wilson. 

Wednesday, KING LEAR; with a MUSICAL MELANGE; 

and THE PADLOCK. (For the Benefit of Mr. Ransford.) 





GRAND MORNING CONCERT. 

MR. MOSCHELES has the honour to announce that his 
MORNING CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, May 
23rd, at the Hanover-square Rooms, under the immediate pa- 
tronage and in the presence of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Campripce.—Mr. Moscheles will perform his Grand Concerto 
in E flat,and Beethoven's Concertante Fantasia, with Orchestral 
Accompaniments and Choruses; and, by particular desire, will 
conduct Beethoven's celebrated Choral Symphony, as written 
for and performed at the last Philharmonic Concert with the 
utmost success. In the course of the Concert, Moscheles’ Con- 
certante Duet for two Pianofortes, by Messrs. Doehler and 
Moscheles, as performed at the Académie Royale of Paris, by 
Messrs. Thalberg and Doehler. Mr. Heinemeyer (First Flute to 
the King of Hanover),a Concerto. Principal Vocal Performers: 
Mrs. H. Bishop, Miss M. B. Hawes, Mile. Kénig, Miss Masson 
Herr Kroff, and Signor Giubilei. The Band and Choruses will 
be on the largest scale, and composed of the principal Per- 
formers of the Philharmonic, Ancient, and Royal Academ 
Concerts, and the young Gentlemen of Her Majesty's Chape: 
Royal and Westminster Abbey. The celebrated Strauss (from 
Vienna) will join the above band with the principals of his 
orchestra. Leader of the First Part, Mr. F. Cramer; Leader of 
the Second Part, Mr. Loder. Tickets for the Room, ls. 6d. 
each; Stalls in the Room, 15s.; Stalls in Boxes, One Guinea 
each : to be had at the principal Music Warehouses, and of Mr. 
Moscheles, No. 3, Chester-place, Regent's Park. 


Music or tue Weex.—Before entering on the 
musical entertainments of the week, it is impossible 
for us to refrain from animadverting on a growing’ 
evil in “ the profession,” the consequences of which 
must be detrimental to the best interests of the art. 
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‘We mean the dishonourable system of puffery now 
carried on with such activity, in particular as regards 
the Italian Opera, and certain benefit concerts. As 
to the first, we are fully aware of the difficulties which 
must environ any lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
making his gains uncertain, and an unrelaxing mea- 
sure of energy and zeal necessary ; but, being no less 
convinced that the general public is increasingly 
anxious for operatic entertainment, we canpot but 
denounce it as penny wisdom and pound folly on the 
part of a manager to disgust the many by false pre- 
tences and promises coolly broken—as in the case of 
* Corradino,’ an opera announced when there was no 
tenor here capable of singing the music, and the re- 
hearsal of which was never contemplated,—as in the 
case of Moriani’s engagement, an artist whom there 
is not the slightest chance of seeing this year,—as in 
the case of Rubini’s advertised retirement, Rubini 
having informed a mutual acquaintance that he has 
no purpose of retiring,—as in the case of “new grand 
ballets before Easter,” which turn out to be ‘ Ben- 
yowsky’ and ‘ Masaniello,’ grown shabby with age, 
and performed without one single respectable dancer. 
But the givers of certain benefit concerts—from whom 
we had a right to expect a more conscientious feel- 
ing for their art—have this year out-rivalled the 
impresario himself in the chapter of baits and clap- 
traps. To put only a few out of many questions,—we 
may ask, why the names of Pasta and Cinti-Damo- 
reau have been allowed to figure away in every 
music-shop, for the temptation of the ignorant and 
careless, three weeks after it has been well known 
that the former was not coming at all, and that the 
latter might possibly arrive—but not till June ;— 
that is, some weeks after the concerts for which she 
was promised have taken place! As for poor M. 
Diehler—the novelty really caged—we are sorry for 
him, hearing that he is a modest man and a true 
artist. Writing as we do before we have made ac- 
quaintance with his playing, we fear that he will 
have to entreat protection from his friends—when 
he discovers that he has been advertised, with ex- 
tracts from the Parisian journals no less flowery than 
those which herald the merits of our own * Kalydor” 
or “ Mechi’s magic strop.’” We have a personal 
good-will for some of the offending parties, but their 
practice claims reprehension, and we administer it 
strongly because we wish to administer it but once. 





Antient Concert.—The Fourth Concert offered 
little cause for remark, save, perhaps, the re-ap- 
pearance of M. Ivanoff (who is, at present, one of 
the best concert-singers to be heard), and the success 
of Miss M. Hawes, in Purcell’s * Full fathom five.’ 
The Fifth meeting proved to us how excellent the 
Duke of Wellington is in musical, as well as martial, 
generalship. The scheme drawn up under his super- 
intendence was a capital one; and we amused our- 
selves by fancying that he might have been drilling 
the orchestra and chorus, from the increased neat- 
ness and care observable in their performance. is 
programme, characteristically enough, included the 
march and chorus from Joshua, *‘ Glory to God, the 
strong cemented walls,’ the bravura, ‘ From mighty 
kings,’ and was closed with that loftiest of earthly 
strains of triumph, ‘Sing ye unto the Lord’ (Israel 
in Egypt). But it contained also many pieces far 
less warlike and familiar ; we must specify one, a 
chorus from ‘ Joseph’ (is this a pasticcio from Han- 
del’s scattered works ?), which is very sublime ; the 
close, ‘O Lord, we trust alone in thee,’ for richness 
of effect, produced by the simplest means, is one of 
those things in which “ the giant” remains, and will, 
we fear, for ever remain, unequalled. 





Purtnarmonic Society.—The principal novelty 
at the Fifth Concert, which was led by Mr. Cramer, 
and conducted by Mr. Neate, was Madame Dule- 
ken’s performance of Hummel’s last Concerto. As 
a work this does not rank among its author’s highest, 
—though the two first movements are written with 
easy and sustained elegance, to which it is most 
delightful to listen : we are drawn along pleasantly, 
without ever being startled or excited. The per- 
formance was first-rate. Without any disrespect to 
the sex, Madame Dulcken must permit us to tell 
her that hers is not like a woman’s playing; there 
is a force and exactness in her execution which we 
cannot recognize too warmly, especially as they are 
aecompanied by feeling and expression, A Mr. 





Thomas, who is a very creditable violin player, led 
a Quartett by Spohr in good style. Mrs. Shaw sung 
Beethoven’s tenor scena ‘ Ah perfido’ with grand 
expression: the music, however, was felt to be less 
effective than usual, owing to its having been trans- 
posed so as to bring it within her scale. No really 
good composition bears this process without certain 
loss. The other singers were Miss Bruce, Mr. T. 
Bennett, and Mr. Phillips. Of the symphonies and 
overtures we need only say generally, that, as they 
were conducted, so also were they performed, without 
due energy or precision. This is vexatious; but, 
from the present constitution of the Philharmonic 
Society, it is inevitable. 





Socreta Anmonica.—We have noticed these Con- 
certs less diffusely than usual from finding in them 
no progress since last year ; and therefore concluding 
that, if the subscribers are satisfied, the public will 
care little for a mere enumeration of symphonies 
coarsely performed, and songs inefficiently accom- 
panied. The exclusive advantage possessed by the 
Directors, of being able to secure the services of the 
Italian singers, might, we think, induce them to place 
matters on a better footing ; as it is, even Grisi and 
Lablache, and Persiani and Rubini go for next to 
nothing, owing to the manner in which they are 
supported by the orchestra. 





Mr. Exsason’s Concent.—The programme of 
this entertainment had but one fault, its length. 
When we have said that Mr. Eliason performed a 
graceful and effective concertino of his own compo- 
sition better than we ever heard him play before, and 
one of Bohrer’s duets with Mr. Lidel (an exceed- 
ingly clever violoncellist, of whom we shall have 
more to remark on a future occasion), we shall pass 
the other items of the programme, for the sake of 
M. Déehler, who made his first appearance in an un- 
accompanied fantasia of his own composition—and 
not the “ Grand Concerto” promised us by the bills. 
M. Déehler is, in every sense of the word, a first-rate 
artist; if his touch be less powerful and sonorous 
than M. Thalberg’s, it is, perhaps, of the two, more 
elastic; his hand, which is a long one, lends itself 
readily to passages of octaves and extensions, and he 
possesses, beyond most of his predecessors, that loose- 
ness of wrist, which, when it is joined with precision 
and firmness of execution, makes the most arduous 
performance charming from its ease. His fantasia 
early introduced to us an expressive cantabile, richly 
accompanied, and with a fundamental bass, per- 
formed entirely with the left hand. Shortly after 
this came the well-known ‘ Nel veder la tua costanza,’ 
from Anna Bolena, with variations wherein M. 
Déehler displayed his powers of execution. The 
first of these appeared to us too fragmentary, but the 
third,in which the theme in octaves is maintained by 
the right and left hands alternately, in the midst of 
a most profuse and florid accompaniment, was a mas- 
ter-piece of pianism, and fully deserved the enthu- 
siastic applause with which it was received by the 
audience. Briefly, in grace, in volubility, and bril- 
liancy, M. Déehler has never been exceeded; in 
grandeur and distinctness we think he ‘has; of his 
expression we have yet to judge, his composition 
offering less occasion for the display of this best gift 
than we could have wished. A few words remain to 
be said concerning M. Augustus Miiller, a new per- 
former on the double bass, who also made his début 
at Mr. Eliason’s Concert. We never saw an artist 
in size so suitable to his instrument, but, as a per- 
former, we think him far exceeded by Dragonetti 
or Langlois. The best of them is curious, rather 
than admirable, when thus heard alone. 








Sr. James’s Tueatre.—We paid a visit to this 
house a few evenings since, in the hope of seeing 
*The Ambassadress,’ of which we had heard very 
good reports from those well qualified to judge. We 
were, however, disappointed, for it was not acted. 
We had, in place of it, an adaptation from the 
French, called ‘Cosimo.’ It is.compounded of 
equal portions of nonsense and vulgarity. For- 
tunately, slumber, that friend to the wretched, 
stole over us; and the only merit of the piece was, 
that it contained nothing to excite either laughter 
or applause enough to disturb us. A symphony 
from the orchestra was the first sound which roused 
us, and we awoke to hear Miss Rainforth sing 


|‘ While sleep now proves its spell.’ 





At first, we 
thought the remark was personal, but we afterwards 
found the words printed in the bill. The 
piece was called ‘The British Legion,’ and its auther 
is Mr. Haynes Bayly. It is not one of his best 
pieces; it is, however, full of mirth and good 
humour, and free from offence; and the principal 
parts being well filled by Mrs. Honey, Miss Wij, 
liams, Miss J. Mordaunt, Mr. Hooper, and Mr, Ox. 
berry, all passed off to the apparent satisfaction of 
an audience which, for some reason or other, did not 
seem to think itself entitled to be very fastidious 
The third piece was called ‘Love and Charity” |, 
is a very pleasing and neatly written burletta, witha 
considerable share of humour, and a total absence of 
vulgarity. The leading character is supported by 
Mrs, Stirling—a lady who is, or we are grievously 
mistaken, well qualified to support a leading cha. 
racter anywhere. A more charming performance it 
has seldom, if ever, been our lot to witness_a per- 
formance more full of beauties, or more free from 
blemishes. The playfulness, grace, and point with 
which she delivered the opening dialogue, in her own 
character as a lady, left nothing to be wished : every 
word was in its right place, every word had its due 
share of importance in the sentence,—not more, not 
less—and consequently, every word that could tell 
did tell. Her personation of a charity girl was equally 
excellent, and equally natural ; it was brimfull of 
dry humour, without coarseness, and convulsed the 
audience with laughter. After this, disguised asa 
young French artist, she makes love to a silly old 
maiden aunt; and so earnestly and so admirably 
was this done, that it almost naturalized the broadly 
farcical nature of the situation, and well nigh made 
us sympathize in right earnest with the poor lady for 
the loss of one who seemed so truly attached to her. 
A resumption by Mrs. Stirling of her first dress, and 
a graceful appeal to the audience, closed this well 
written and beautifully acted little piece. Mr, 
Stirling was well supported by Miss Williams, Mr, 
Oxberry, Mr. J. Webster, and Mrs. F. Matthews, 





Otymric.—A new piece, in two acts, called 
‘Naval Engagements,’ written by Mr. Charles 
Dance, and supported by the best exertions of Ma- 
dame Vestris, Mrs. Orger, Mr. Farren, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. Wyman, has been 
completely successful at this theatre. 











MISCELLANEA 
Scribe, the French Dramatist.—Le Voleur gives 
the following analysis of the gradations by which 


Scribe rose to dramatic fame. In 1812, he wrote 
a piece for which he received 100fr. In 1816, 
L’Ecole de Village’ realized for him 150fr. ‘Le 
Comte Ory’ was sold for 400fr. In 1818, * La Visite 
& Bedlam’ produced the same sum. In 1822, M. 
Scribe sold ¢ Valerie’ for 3000 fr. In 1823, ‘La Neige’ 
fetched 700fr. In 1834, ‘Une Passion Secrete’ 
was bought for 2000fr. In the same year the 
copyright of ‘Bertrand et Raton’ was sold for 
4,500fr. During that year, M. Scribe received in 
the shape of droits d’auteur no less than 148,000 fr., 
and several pieces which have been produced since 
have been very successful, and have brought him 
large sums of money. 

An Electrical Lady.—A repectable physician, in 
the last number of Silliman’s Journal, gives the 
following curious account of an Electrical Lady. He 
states, that on the evening of Jan. 28th, during a 
somewhat extraordinary display of the northem 
lights, the person in question became so highly 
charged with electricity, as to give out vivid electrical 
sparks from the end of each finger to the face of each 
of the company present. This did not cease with 
the heavenly phenomenon, but continued for several 
months, during which time she was constantly charged, 
and giving off electrical sparks to every conductor 
she approached. This was extremely vexatious, a 
she could not touch the stove nor any metallic utensil, 
without first giving off an electric spark, with the 
consequent. twinge. The state most favourable 
to this phenomenon, was-an atmosphere of about 80 
Fah., moderate exercise, and social enjoyment. It 
disappeared in an atmosphere approaching zero, an 
under the debilitating effects of fear. When seated 
by the stove, reading, with her feet upon the fender, 
she gave sparks at the rate of three or more a minute; 
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wd “sd under the most favourable circumstances a spark 

ghatcould be seen, heard, or felt, passed every uae 

4 could charge others in the same way, when in- 

, who could then give sparks to others. To 

make it satisfactory that her dress did not produce it, 

twas changed to cotton and woollen, without altering 

the phenomenon. The lady is about 30—of sedentary 

and a delicate state of health, having for 

to years previous suffered from acute rheumatism 
wd neuralgic affections, with peculiar symptoms. 

Statistics of France.—Some curious facts have been 
cllected in a work on the Statistics of France, by 
the Count d’Angeville, a selection from which we 
ofer to our readers. Life is of longest duration in 
the department of L’Orne, and shortest in that of 
the Seine. The age of 100 years is rarely attained 
in any part of France. [Illegitimate birth is most 
frequent in the department of the Seine, where it 
mounts to 313 in every thousand; in that of the 
Ileet-Vilaine, and in Bretagne, it occurs more 
nly than elsewhere. Before the revolution of 
mf only 40,000 foundlings were maintained in 
the hospitals, and in 1833 the number amounted to 
129,000. Most exceptions from insufficient height, 
ge to be found in la Haute-Vienne when recruiting 
forthe army, and in the department of La Meurthe 
mest exceptions take place on account of. feeble- 
nes of constitution. Education is more general 
in the department of the Jura, and a singular 
cincidence between the amount of instruction and 
that of doors and windows is remarked by M. d’An- 

. Where these exist in the greatest number, 
a, in fact, where the houses are best lighted and 
tired, the inhabitants are also most enlightened, so 
that a stranger, in passing through a town, may be 
ale to estimate the mental cultivation of the people 
bycounting the doors and windows of their dwellings. 

Submarine Volcano.—On the 25th of last Novem- 
ber, the Captain and passengers of the brig Cesar, 
fom Havre, on passing the bank of Bahama, saw 
am enormous fire which increased till it had tinged 
the whole of the sky and part of the horizon. It 
ws kept in sight for four hours. and could only be 
wcounted for as proceeding from a submarine 
weano, On the 3rd of January, the Captain of 
the Sylphide, also from Havre, being on the same 
got, found the sea disturbed, and whitish in colour, 
vtich he attributed to the same cause. To these 
wtices, conveyed to the French Academy of 
fiences, M. Moreau de Jonnés adds, that on the 
ith of the same November, an earthquake took 
place at Martinique. The shock was violent, and the 
heat very great. 

Lead.—Chemists have long turned their attention 
wards the different combinations of water and acetic 
«id with oxide of lead, and which are so valuable 
medicine, to the arts, and to analysis; but the sub- 
jet is still incomplete. M. Payen, however, has 
ken making some important progress in this branch 
chemistry, and the most interesting part of his 
hbours consists in the discovery of a new acetate of 
ad, and an equally new combination between water 
ad protoxide of lead. In the course of his researches, 
lehas been able to explain several phenomena, the 
cuses of which have been hitherto unknown, and 
thich are highly interesting in the matter of analysis. 

Sounds caused by Electricity.—M. Sellier has found 
it sufficient to place an electric diamond upon a 
jane of glass in order to produce sounds. When a 
wll polished sewing needle, suspended from a hair 
splaced in a glass bowl filled with an acid sulphate 
copper, the bowl crackles, even after the needle 
las been withdrawn and the liquid poured out. 
Small currents of common electricity become per- 
teptible to the ear, by means of a wheaten straw, 
truck upon a drum of vegetable paper. 

Gold._The medical properties of gold have lately 
weupied the attention of M. Legrand; and he is of 
inion that this metal, reduced to an impalpable 
wwder, that its metallic oxydes, and that the perchlo- 
tet of gold and sodium, possess in a very high 
degree the property of restoring vital strength, and 
@ increasing the activity of the organs of digestion 
ad nourishment. 

Silkworms. The experience of M. Bonafous, 
Poves the efficacy of the Chinese method of feeding 

jorms on rice flour; and he has even gone further, 
id discovered that these caterpillars will eat various 
8 of farina, and even the fecula of potatoes, 





ADVERTISEMENTS | 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— | 
The ANNUAL MEETING for the ELECTION of OFFI- 
CERS, &c., will be held on MONDAY, the 2ist instant, at the 
Society’ 8 Apartm: ents, No. 21, Regent- street. 
he Chair | be taken at One o — precisely. 
VIII., Part II., 


Gespaghien Soumal, will be aly for delivery 


on the same day. 
lith May, 1838. JOHN WASHINGTON, Secretary. 
OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. — 
TO tpl 3 one ke. —An EXHIBITION of PIC To 1 in 

il and Water Colo SPECIMENS of SCULPT = and 
C ASTS, Nii iT EC "TU! RAL DESIGNS, and PROOF IMPRES- 
SIONS of MODERN ENGRAVINGS, will take placein AucustT 

NEXT. orks of Art intended for Exhibition must be sent so 
as to arrive from the 20th of July to the Ist of August inclusive. 

Pictures from London may be forwarded through Messrs. 
Kenworthy & Son, carriers; and from other places by the most 
convenient wafer conveyance. 

Printed copies of the regulations, or any further information, 
may be had on application to Mr. Mandley, at the Institution ; 
or to Mr. Myall, at the vale of the Society of British Artists, 
<i yoom Pall Mall East, Lond 4 

The following PRIZE is offered t TWENTY 





» Exhibiters: 


GUINEAS and the HEYWOOD SILY ER MEDAL, for the best 
Historical Painting in Oil, being an Original Composition, in 
size not less than four feet ‘og th ret 


feet. 
WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 
Royal Manchester Institution, 

Mosley-street, May 3, 


HE PERUSAL 


Families and Literary Circles 
are informed that the ie 
of all New Works ma 
obtained throughout En 
Scotland, Ireland, the 

slands, &c., on the German 
and Pemestes system of circu- 
lating Books, recently adopted 
(with a view to meet the great 
influx of New Publications) at 
SAUNDERS TLEY's exten- 
sive Library, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. Subscribers 
participate in the advantages of 
a long-established Publishing 
Business conducted in con- 
nexion with the Library, and | street, Hanover-square 


LEXANDRIAN INSTITUTION 
NEW PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 
EDWARD SMALLWOOD, Librarian. 


HE great dissatisfaction so generally expressed by 
the various reading classes of Great Britain, &c., under 
the Old Systems, has induced the Proprietor of the above Esta- 
blishment to lay before the nobility, gentry, the public in 
general, and the varicus Book Societies and Literary Institu- 
tions, of the United Kingdom, an Cry 7 ORIGINAL PLAN for 
supplying allthe New and Poputar Works, Music, Maga- 
zines, and Reviews (gratis), in the English, French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish Languages, together with ad- 
ditional advantages never before offered, and which will secure 
to its Subscribers privileges only to be obtained at the Alerandrian 
Institution, Plans and Prospectuses of which are now ready. and may 
be had on application, or forwarded to all parts of the United 
Kingdom at the expense of a single postage only. 


O PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
Roberson & Miller's PERMANENT MOIST WATER- 
coe KS, adapted equally for Sketching or Finished Drawings, 
1, Long Acre, London. 

*ehenen & Miller beg leave to acquaint the Artist and Ama- 
teurin Water-colours with their recent improvement, trom their 
original invention in 1832, in the preparation of Moist Water- 

Colours, whereby their brilliancy, clearness, and power, with 
transparency, combined with facility in use, are perfected in so 
high a degree, as to render further improvement uncalled for. 

Roberson & Miller beg further to observe, they are now em- 
Law § ed by the first Artists in the United Kingdom and France, 

the most flattering commendations are in their possession 
wrote’ Be the qualities of these Colours. 

Prepared and sold by Roberson & Miller, at the Manufactory, 
51, Long Acre, in single Cakes, or in Boxes, with other apparatus 
for Sketching from Nature, on improved principles, for utility 
and compactness. 





OF NEW BOOKS. 


are assisted in the choice of 
New Books by the publication 
of select Monthly Lists. Alarge 
quiles tion of French pas sation 
orks are included, are 
co exclusively for i use 
of Subscribers. Families may 
unite in a single subscription. 
Boxes are forwarded by steam 
or sailing packets, by canal, 
van, Se me or waggon, at the 
option of the Su scriber. — 
erms and particulars, as a 
single letter, on application 
post paid) to SAUNDERS & 
TLeY, Publishers, Sonne 











Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, THIS 
DAY, and on MONDAY, May 14 4th, consisting of 
HE REMAINING ' STOC K, STEEL or 
COPPERPLATES, and COPYRIG HTS of Britton and 
Brayley’s Palatial and Parliamentary Edifices of Westminster 
—Brayley’s London Theatres—Tredgold on Railroads an 
Steam Carriages—Loutherbourg’s Scenery—Morris on Land- 
scape Gardening—Whittington's Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
France—Smith's Ornamental Designs—Plaw’s Cottages—Laing's 
Hints for Dwellings—Middleton’s ‘Architect's Miscellany—Par- 
tington’s Manual of Philosophy, 2 vols.—Tatham’s Ete ‘hings— 
Phillips on Colours—Arnold’s Views on the Meuse. |The re- 
maining Copies of Hervey’s Modern Sculpture— Skelton’s Oxonia 
Restaurata—Shares in several Standard Copyright and Trade 
oks—Copies of numerous winahie Works—the Plates and 
Copyrights of Popular Music, & 
pecimens may be seen, a re jatalogues had at the Rooms. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 16th, and oer following Days, (Sunday 
excepted. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS; 


INCLUDING, 

In For1to: Musée Francais, 4 vols.—Solwyn’s 
Hindoos—Voyages dans I’ Ancienne Normandie, 3 vols. —Eglises 
Principales de l'Europe, 3 vols.—Pacata Hibernia, fine copy— 
Loggan's Cambridge and Oxford—Museum W orsleyanum—Lis- 
ter's Shells. —In Quarto: Berry's He rg 3 vols. large ps 

ge’s Portraits, India proofs—Shaw’s lluminated Missals 
= ‘oxe’s Walpole, 3 vols.—Warner’s Hampshire, 5 vols.—Fer- 
guson and Gibbon’s Rome, and Works, 12 vols. uniform—War- 
ton’s Poetry, 4 vols.—Lingard’s Englan ‘a, 8 vols.—Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, 3 vols.—And in OcTavo: Kuding’s Annals of Coinage, 
5 vols.—Froissart's C hronicles, 12 vols.—Howell's State Trials, 
34 vols.—Knight’s Gallery of Portraits, 56 Numbers—William 
Law’s Works, 9 vols.— Bryant's Mrtholesy. 6 vols. ee Missals 
—a Latin Bible on vellum—and other Manuscripts, &c. 
Ma be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at t the Roo} 
*4* Valuations made of Libraries and Collections of Books 











intended for Sale by Public Auction or by Priyate Contract. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SONS pompoctieliy an- 

ounce the PICTURES and SKETCHES of the late 

JOHN CONSTABLE, will be SOLD BY AUCTION, 

at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on TU ESDAY, 15th Mae and fol- 
lowing day, at One, by order of fthe Administrator. 





ORTICULTU RAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN.—The First Exhibi- 
tion will take place on SATURDAY, the 26th of May. Fruit, 
Flowers, or other subjects intended for Exhibition, must be de- 
livered at this Office, on Friday the 25th, or at the Society's 
Garden at Turnham Green, before half-past, 9 o'clock on 
morning of the 26th. Fellows may obtain Tickets for the ad- 
mission of their Friends at this Office, price 5s.each. The gates 
will be opened at 1 o’clock on the days of Exhibition. All Tickets 
issued at the Garden will be charged 10s. each. 
_ 21, }. Regent $ Street. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
WwW) of P ERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS, through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES, established 1 
Preident_‘The EARL of ROMNEY, 
Vice- Presidents. 

Lord Kenyc Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. 

Right Hon Sirk. Peel, Bt. M.P. Charles epee Pigou, Esq. 
Tveanures ie sony Bond Cabbell, E: F.RS 
Audit rs—Jobn eas and Colin Mack Ls ~a 

Ata MEETING or cow ERNORS, held in Craven-street, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd day of May, 1838, the Cases of 125 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 90 were “approved, 17 rejected, 13 in- 
admissible, and 5 deferred for inquiry 

Since the Meeting held on the vith DoF April, ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY “ONE DEBTORS, of whom 116 had Wives and 313 
Children, have been discharged from the Prisons of England and 
Wales, the expense of whose liberation, including ev ery charge 
connected = the Society, was 871/. 2s., and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report. 

The Trustees of Bishop Andrew's Charity ccccssossoalile 
Isaac Currie, Es 
Mrs. © reyke’ seseee 
partes Edward Pigou, 
W. A. R. (Uckfield) . 
The teed Committee of St. Thomas’ s : Hospital 
The Hevesend Thomas Meyrick (Lezant, C 








. “(20th Benefaction).. 


Colonei Kaye, per 
Mrs. Kaye, ditto . 
Messrs. Cocks & eoece 
Earl Talbot, per Messrs. Drummond. 
Sir William Pepys, Bart., per Mess: 
Miss Anne Harland, ditto ... 
Major Charles Marriott, ditto . 
Cc, Pearce, Esq., per Messrs. ~ 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond bell, 
the Treasurer, No.1, Brick-court, Temple ; also +, the following 
Bankers :—Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drummonds, Herries, Ham- 
mersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, 
Craven-street, Strand, where the Books m may be seen by those 
who are inclined to support the Danity, 28 —_ where the Society 
meet on the first Wednesday in oer oe 

PH L i NN, Secretary. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Est ablished in 1826, 
Directo 
Wm. Goodenough Hayter, ] ry J 
Charles Johnston, on. 
John Towzood Ke mble, 
oe, 3 Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 


CMwocunum—ono~oo 
ecccoececcoececocse 





SS ote no or cs to cs to 





Robert Palk, Esq. 
Villiam Unwin —-; Esq. 
Samuel Smith, 
Le Marchant ‘Thomas, Esq. 





rus 
John Deacon, » Esa. John G. ‘She aw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
Villiam Unwin Sims, Esq. 

In this Office Assurers for the whole term of life have nowthe 
option, as most accords with their ae and circumstances, 
either of securing a certain sum at death at a low rate of 
mium; or of participating in j of the ‘nett At of the Company 
on paying an increased rate of Premium 

The following are the annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/. on a healthy life in either case :— 

WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20| 1d, lls. 6d. | 30| 22. 28. 2d. | 40] 20. 17%. Od. | 50] 41. Os. Bd. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20| 14. 16s. 11d, | 30] 21. 9s. 2d. [40 3l. Gs. 


A division of the nett profits will take place quinquennially,. 
Bonuses accrue on all beneficial policies on which three annual 
premiums shall have been paid, at the time a_ division occurs; 
and the holders of suc h Policies have the option either of re- 
ceiving t! eir bonuses in_a present sum, or of having them applied 
in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction of their tuture 
Premiums. 

Assurers on the non-bonus system may contract to pay their 
Premiums either in one sum, in a given number of payments, 
in annual, half-yearly, or quarte rly payments, or in any other 
way most “suitable to their convenienc e. 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond4he limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates, 

rospectuses and all necessary —~ > ~ may be obtained 
at the Office. Proposals can be passed daily 
MICHAEL saw "ARD, Sec retary. 


TMHE ODES of HORACE, illustrated by Paral- 


lel Passages from the Goosk, Roman, and British Poets, 


and Notes critical and  explanats th 
By the Rev. ~ on ES HOWELL, B.D. 
. cloth, 1 


&vO Os. 
Oxford: TD. A. Talboys; Lonewoan. = & Co. London. 


b—- ee yd yee ad 
ready, i i vol 12mo. cloth, pri 
SERIES of LEI PE RS and JOU ‘RN ALS, 
calculated to exhibit to British Christians the S iritual 
destitution we a Emigrants settled in the rompate artnet tl pper 
Canada, ich is prefixed ¢ 2 roy! BRvol R of the late Hon. 
and Right Rev ev. mG HAKLES JAMES ST ART, Lord Bighop of 
Quebec. Edited by the Kev. J. D. NY ADDILOVE, M.A. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, & 
Lenten: John Hatch: ty & Son, 187, Ficeadily. 
34, price 
of NA. 


s day is published, No. 
HE EDINBU RGH JOURNAL 
TURAL HISTORY, and of THE PHYSICAL SC pace, 
with THE A NIMAL KINGDOM of BARON CUVIE 
‘This Work commenced in wg oey oT, 1835, and a am has 
appeared regularly on the first nr Be of each month, containing 
on an average twelve beautifully coloured Plates. 
‘The very cheapest and most splendid ok published in 
numbe rs that even this age can boast of.""—Metropolitan Mag. 
*We recommend its introduction in schools and families 
where knowledge is sought, but where enjoyment is also essen- 
tial.” "New Monthly Magazine. 
“An important and valuable work "— Feliz Fairley’s Bristol 
Jos urnal, 
. WP first work of its kind, wie in its composition and 
eading features.’’— Edinburgh Evening Post. 
Smith, Elder & Co. hill. 











6d. |50| 41.148. 2d, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





CHATEAUBRIAND. 
CoNGRES de VERONE, Guerre d’Espagne, 
Negociations ; Colonies Espagnoles 
M. DE CHATE: U BRI AND. 
ones. 18mo. Edition originale, 1838. 
London: J. B. Bailliére, Foreign bookseller, 219, Regent-street; 
Messrs. Black & Armstrong, Foreign booksellers, Wellington- 
street North. 





“DICKSON’S LAW OF WILLS AND EXECUTORS. 
Just published, a new and improved edition of 


LAIN and PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of 
the LAW of “ Ley with moceseary INSTRUCTIONS 
and useful ADVICE to TESTATORS, EXECUTORS, ADMI- 
ag pe é ATORS, and gan TEES; - a4 an Abridgment of the 
w Law, 8 Victoria, cap. 
By . DICKSON Esq. of the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn. 5s. 6d. 
*We regard ‘Mr. Dickson's publication as a book which no 
family above the !owest grade in society should be without. 
And to the |: mayer as well as the general reader, it will be tound 
a useful and valuable publication.” — Atheneum. 
_ London: She rwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


“PHILOSOPHIC AL . AND CHEMICAL INST RUME NT Ss. 
Just published, price ls. a new and enlarged edition of 
ATKINS and HILLS | DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, with Prices affixed, of the numerous 
Instruments and Apparatus constructed by them for the Inves- 
tig ation and Illustration of Experimental Philosophy and Che- 
istry 

miro a had at W aguine & Hivw's Establishment, 5, Charing- 
Cross, London ; and of all Booksellers. 

A liberal abatement from the Catalogue Prices made to 
Se entific Institutions, Public Teachers, Merchants, &e. 
Also may be had, price 2s. 6d. 

A Popular Introduction to Experimental Chemis- 
try; containing a Descri iption of the Apparatus re quired for con- 
ducting those Processes which first claim the attention of C 
mical Students, elucidated by numerous Figures and easy Ex- 
periments. 


OLLE war” a te METHOD nie L EARNING GERMAN. 
published, svo. 
NERM AN 


e 2s. sewed, 
W RITING SIMPLIFIED, 
or, the Art of Acquiring German Writing in Two Le 
Being the First Number of the New ? Miethod for Lea 
Read, Write, and Speak a Language in Six Months. 


to the German. 
sy H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
*,* Each copy will have the signature of the author, and any 








imits ation of it, or attempt at counterfeit, will be instantly pro- j 
secute , | 
ust ready, In 1 vol. 8vo. 
NEW ME a oD for LEARNING to READ, |, 
WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. 
Adapted to the Ge mae 
D. OLLENDORFP. 
*,* It will be obse 4. oa by those who wish to follow Mr. Ollen- 
dorit” s plan, that this will be the only English edition san non | 
by him. Mr. Ollendori¥ has been many months prey | 
he deems a mere translation of his German work tot 
quate for the purposes of Eng lish instruction, and for the ~ uci- 
all, and other eminent writ« 
V 


TS. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and Dulau & Co. Soho-square. 





BOTANICAL WORKS, BY DR. ee F.R.8. L.S. 
G &e. 
Professor of Botany in the Unive tsity of London, &c. 
ne RODUCTION to BOTANY. 2nd Edition, 
with Corrections and considerable Additions. 
8vo, with numerous Plates and Woodcuts. ss. cloth. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Introduction to 
Botany, by Dr. Lindley, to be the most valuable and perfect in 
any language we are acquainted with.""—Medical Gazet'e. 

NATURAL SYSTEM of BOTANY ; or, a 

Systematic View of the Organization, Natural Affinities, 
and Geographical Distribution of the whole Vegetable King- 
dom, together with the Uses of the most important Species in 
Medicine, the Arts, xe. 2nd edit. with numerous Additions and 
Corrections, a complete List of Genera, X&c. 8vo. 8s. c 


SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA, ar- 

ranged according to the Natural Orders. 2nd edit. with 
numerous Additions and Improvements. l2mo. 10s. 6d. 

KEY to STRUCTURAL, PIYSIOLOGI- 

CAL, and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Pe PRINCIPLES of HORTICULTURE. 


AXUIDE to the ORCHARD and KITCHEN 
GARDEN 
By G. LINDLEY. Edited by Dr. Lindley. svc %. 
* Dr. Lindley will publish a‘ Flora Medica’ in . ey course 
oft the Spring. 


dation of the method so strongly recommended by Captaiu Basil | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


1 large vol, | 


London : _Longman, Orme ~& Co. 


NEW BOTANICAL AND AGRICU LTU RAL W ORKS, 
By J. C. LOUDON, F.L 


1. 
NCYCLOP/EDIA of PLANTS; comprising 
the Description, Spec ific Character, C alture, History, 
Application in the Arts, and every other desirable particular, 
respecting all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or intro- 
duced into Britain, With nearly 10,000 Engravings on Wood. 
2ud edit. corrected. 1 large vol. 8vo. 3/. 13s. 6d. bds. 

“The most useful and popul: ur bots anical work that has ever 

appearedin the English | anguage,”— Jameson's Philos. Journal. 


NCYCLOPZ=DIA of GARDENING; com- 

prising the The Ory and Pri actice of Horticult ure Floricul- 

ture, Arboriculture, > Gar ing ling all the 

latest Lmproveme ne ‘XC. New oditi ion. gre —_ eovad, nearly 
1000 Engr: ivings on Wood. 1 vol . VO. 2. lus 


NCYCLOPEDL: of ‘AGRICULTUR ;com- 


prising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, ete 
Laying-out, Improve sment, and Management of Landed Pro- 
perty ; and the Cultivation and ‘Economy of the Animal and 
getable Productions of Rnd ; including the latest Im- 
rovements, kc. W ith nearly Thirteen Hundred Engravings on 
Jood. 1 large vol. 8vo. Srd edition, with a SupPLEMENT, con- 
taining all the recent Improv — 21, 10s. bds. 


ORTUS BRITANNICUS ; a Catalogue of all 

the Plants indigenous to, cultiv ate ed in, or introduced 

into Britain, Part i, Linnwan “a ty Part 2, Jussieuan 
t! 





Arrangement. 2nd edit. Svo. 23s. 6d 
London; Longman, Orme, & Co. 


Great Marlborough-street. 


R. COLBUEN'S NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 
RANDOM RECOLLECT ONS OF THE LORDS AND 
OMMONS. 


SECOND SERIES, 
Author of ‘The Bench and the 
Metropolis,” a 2 vols. post 8 


By the } mal ‘The Great 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF IRISH LIFE. 
Mrs. 8. C. HA LL, 
Author of: The Buccaneer,’ &c. 3¥ 
“ Every person connected with Ireland will feet the charm of 
these delightful volumes.” — Messenger. 


III. 
Wares ae CHINA 


By c T. DOWNING Esq. M.R.C.S. 
post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
“ The best work onc hina with — we are acquainted.”’—Ailas. 


THE 


SOTERA aie ¥. HE L IGHT a a HAREM. 
SENT AL ROMA 
J Qu Esq. Cy \ -% 
“ A beautiful to ym: Kx , conceived and portrayed by a mind of 
first-rate pow er.”"—Court Journal. 


Vv. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CAULINCOURT, 
DUKE OF VICENZA. 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 
* The anecdotes in these volumes concerning Napoleon are in 
the last de gre: e entertaining.”’—A//as. 
Vi. 
OUTWARD AA REE 
A MERCHANT'S ADVENTUR = 
» Author of * Rattlin the Reefer,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ By far the: best and most interesting of the all this ‘author 


has produced.” —Courier 
THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 
HATCHWAY, R.N._ 3 vols. 
“AC ompanion to Mr. Y eig’s C helsea Pensioners.” 


“ye ST READY. 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS; 
Or, THE GOLDEN AGE OF MERRY ENGLAND. 3vols. 
Henry € ‘olburn, Publisher 12.Gre at Marlborough-street. 
THE following HISTORIES and BIOGRA- 
PHIES are publishe d in DR. LARDNER'’S CYCLO- 
P.EDIA, price 6s. each volume. 


“One « of the most valu: nble contributions that has ever been 
1ade to the cause of gen ral nl_ knowledge and national educa- 


tion. Standard, 
By Sir Walt ter Scott. 2 vols. 
Sir J. Mackintos osh, &e. Vols. I. to VII. 
Vols. I. and II. 


2 vols. 


Scotland, 
England. 
Ireland. Thomas Moore, *, Esq, 
United States of America. > 


E. E. C rowe, Esq. 
2. Gratt: an. 


France. 3 vols. 


1 vol. 
Spain and Portugal. S. A. Dunham, Esq. 5 vols. 


Netherlands. 
Italian Republics. Sismondi, 1 vol. 
S. A. ‘Dur tham, Esq. 


1 vol. 


Germanic Empire. 


Poland. 


3 vols. 
8. A. Dunham. 
Switzerland, 1 vol. 
Russia. 


Middle Ages. 


3 vols, 


8. A. Dunham. 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 
The Church. Rey. I. Stebbing, 
Rev. H. Stebbing. 


Vols. I. to IV. 


4 vols. 


Sismondi. 2 vols, 


2 vols. 


Reformation. 2 vols. 


Rey. C. C. Thirlwall. 


Greece. 


Rome. 2 vols. 


Roman Antiquities. 2 vols, 


Outlines of History. T. Keightley. 


Sir Harris Nicolas. 


1 vol. 
1 vol. 
1 vol. 


Rev. G. R. Gleig, 


Chronology. 


British Lawyers. H. Roscoe. 

British Military Commanders. 
3 vols. 

sritish Naval Commanders. 

R. Southey, Esq. 

W. D. Cooley. 3 vols. 

British Statesmen. Mackintosh, Hon. T. P. 
Courtenay, John Forster, Esq. Vols. I. to V. 


Vol. I. to IV. 


Maritime Discovery. 


Foreign Statesmen. 5vols. G. P.R. James, Esq. 
and E. E. Crowe, Esq. 


Literary and Scientific Men of Great Britain. 
Vols. 1. and II. 


Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, Spain, &c. 
Vols. I. to III. James Montgomery, Esq. &c. 


London; Longman & Co, ; andJohn Taylor. 





ready, Second —, 
In a 12mo. price 7s. 6d. c' 
om bE EDUCA TIOY 
By the Author of ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
8, New Burlington-street. May 13, lat 
MR BEN LEY 
HAS JUST Pu BLISHED THE pete 
YVEW WORK 
EMOIRS of a R WILLIAM KN IGHTON, 
Bart., G.C.H 
Keeper of the Pricy Pus Purse. duri uring th the 1 Reign of George IV, 





Including Sir ‘illinns iKnin. ae 8 re Rn 
with the most distinguished Personages of his Time, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. — Portraits. 


ODDITIES, OF i + LIFE, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. wl bi ‘tha. 2 and 36 Woodents, 

Contents: ‘The Battle of the Brooms—The coe 
missioner—Two Strings to one Cy au—Dangers of Ba remy Fe my Fa 
—Delicate Susceptibility—The Reg’lar Dustmen—The 
the Cats—The Devil among the Tailors—A Fighting famine 
A Skrimmage among the Patlanders—The last of the Hunn 
Dustmen—Matrimonial Miseries—Jack Ashore—A 
Wedding; &c. 

lll. 


By Order of ~ Gevoment % oe United States, 


. 8vo, with 
A VoYAGs. OUND" He “WORLD, 


A NARRATIVE of - E MB: ASSY rah ‘the SU LTAN of MUSCAT 
nd the KING of SIA 
By W. g. Ww. RUSCHE NBERGER, M.D. 
Surgeon to ~ Expedition. 


VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS, 
By Mv. rant. {oes 
h f ‘Domestic, Manners of t mericans,’ ‘ 
re the Parisians,’* * Vicar of Ww rexhill. Ke. Pests ond 
In2 : vols. 8vo., with 14 Engravings by Hervieu. 


ALSO, IN A FEW DAYS, 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AU THOR OF * THE PILOT, &, 


In 3 vols. post OO 
HOMEWARD JUND: 
A 2TORY OF THE: S 
By J. wy: NIMORE COOP 
Author of* The Pilot,”* ‘The Red Rove “\y 
vi. 


ts Esq. 
The Water Witch,’ &e, 


THE CONGRESS OF VERONA. 
In 2 vols. avo. vith Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF nee WN TIME, 
Inc 
SHETCHES OF HIs DISTINGL isHED CONTEMPORARIES; 


oR, 
THE CONGRESS OF VERONA. 
By VISCOU NT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
ichard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
her in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


its 
HE following NEW WORKS are just pub 
lished by Messrs. Longman & Co. 


Lord Clarendon’s Life. By T. H. Lister, Esq, 


3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 
Rural Life. William Howitt. 2 vols. 24s, 
James’ New Novel: "The Robber. 3 vols. 31s, 6d, 
Leila. 31s. 6d. 
Southey’s Poetical Works, Vols. 1 to 7. 5s, each. 
T. Tooke, Esq. F.RS. 


2 vols. 36s. 
Bakewell’s Geology. 5th Edit. 
Peter Plymley’s Letters. 


Westwood on Insects, Part 1. 





Bulwer’s New Romance: 


History of Prices. 


One Guinea. 
21st Edition, 7s. 
2s. 6d. 
Roby’s Continental Tour. 2 vols. 25s. 


Waterton’s Natural History. 


Fep. 8vo. 8s. 
8s. Gd. 
8s. 6d. 


Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. 


Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge. 


Hobler’s Merchant’s Manual. 6s. 


Tomlins’ Popular Law | ww Dictionary. 18s. 


Hudson’s Directions for Wills. 6th Edit. 2s. 6d. 


Hudson's Executor’s Guide. 


5s. 


Critiques on the above. 
Tue Ropner.—* The best of Mr. James's romances."= 
Specta 
Yowrs itt.—* Thrice beautiful—beantiful in its subject, beau- 
tiful in its literary execution, beautiful in its getting up."—St 
James's Chroni 
Soctury.—* The critic has little to do but to point out the 
existence of the work, the beauty of, the pee and embel bellish 
ments, and the cheapness of the cost.”"—Tim 
Rosy.—* Full of anecdotes and enon, “graphic, amusing, 
and enthusiastic."’"— Monthly Chronicle. 
* This is the kind of book that makes it — 
gf once or twice in ac = pete Let every body that 
natural istory make haste purchase i Metro ipolitan. | 4 i Treatise 
MauNDER's BioGRAPHY. meet nquestionably the best 
completest production of the sort in the language.”"—Sun. 
ORLER.—* An acceptable service, regderen| hi only to cote 
mercial men, but to the public at large.” — Tim 
OMLINS.—* We have examined several subjects, on W 
we happen to have some of the magne of ccpeilence at 
the sharpness of interest, and in these we find the work 
clear, and to the point,” Spectator. 
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In one e vol. ‘duodec cimo. 
RITISH COLON IZATION and the 
B COLOURED, TRIBES. 
y S. BANNISTER, E ion. 
Lote Attorney-General of New South Wales. Price 5s. 
«4 highly-important production....We recommend the work 
tothe special consideration of the public, and in particular of 


legislative body.”” —Commentator. 
the William Ball, a 





AZARA’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
th ay, price 10s. 6d. illustrated by a Map of Para- 
Published ths a Ayres, Tue First VoLuME oF THE 
ATURAL HISTORY of the QUADRU- 
PEDS of PARAGUAY and the RIVER Ny PLATA 
lated from the Spanish of DON FEL iy DE AZARA, with 
— af the Author, a Physical Sketch of the Country, and 


By ma WW PERCEVAL HUNTER, Esq. F.G.S. Z.S. &c. 
Member of the  Eeclioctt Society of France. 

“4zara’s Memoirs are invaluable. His descriptions are not 
only accurate _ masterly."’— Swainson 

Don Felix de Azara a écrit deux excellents ouvrages sur 
yhistoire naturelle de Paraguay.”’—Curier. 

‘Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman, Orme, Brown, 
Green. & Longmans, London. 


ETTS’S FAMILY and SCHOOL ATLAS, 
publishing in Monthly Numbers, price 1s. 6d. each, con- 
iuining Two Maps, superbly coloured. 
The public are invited to an inspection of this work, which, 
athough fered at so low a price, is got up in the very best 
aps are engraved upon steel, and are of a size 
aeerably pons thee ae for the use of the family pce th and for 
general reference. Five Numbers are already published. No.V. 
on the 2nd of April. 
J. Betts, 7, Compton-street, Brunswic k-square FY 
ont Co. Dublin ; or through any respectable Bookseller. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF IRELAND. 


E MEMOIR of the ORDNANCE SURVEY 

of IRELAND. Vol. I. 4to. 12s. neatly bound in linen, 
ot and lettered ; with Plates. ‘ 

This volume comprises the City and North-western Liber- 
ties sof Londonderry, and is divided into Three, Parts. Part 1 
treats of its Natural State ; viz. Hills, Lakes, Rivers, Geology, 
Botany, Zoo! ology &e. —Part2, ofits Artificial State ; viz. Towns, 
Geatlomen’ 's Seats, Town- lands, Pagan, Ecclesiastical, and 
Miltary Antiquities — Part 3, of its General State, divided into 
Social and Productive Economy.—This volume embraces nu- 
merous subjects of general as well as local interest, and contains 
many important Statistical Tables; also a Geological Map, and 
Fossil and Botanical Plates. 

Published and sold for Her Majesty's Government, by Hodges 

& Smith, Dublin; and may be had of Longman & Co. London ; 
ajar respectable Booksellers in England, Scotland, and 











SUR L’ART D°'APPRENDRE LES LANGUES 
‘MODERNES. 

“The method M. Fenwick de Porquet has adopted in the 
teaching of languages, is borne out by the first metaphysical 
ninds,and the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke 
or Roger Ascham, downwards; and a more important, although 
less popular. personage than either of these in school ‘establish- 
nents, viz. Commonsense. 


re AND ITALIAN ee 
FENWICK DE PORQUE 
OUVELLES CON VERSAT ION ‘S PARI- 
SIENNER i mens des Causeries des Salons, 
uv. 6d, pp. 230—LE TRESOI 7th edit., German: | Italian, Latin 
ditto, 3s. 6d. oh —Petit Sécrétaire, 7th Edit. 6d.—French 
Version, 3s. 6d. —First French Reading Book, 2s. sed —First Ita- 
lian ditto, 3s. 6d. pp. 200.—Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d. ; Le Tra- 
cutee. 4s.—Parisian Phraseolozy, 2s.—Histoire de Napoléon, 
—Modern French Spelling, 2s.—French Dictionary, 5s,— 
Turing, English Idioms into French Idioms, 3s. 6d.—Italian 
ok, 3s. 64.—F yy System, 3s. 6d. 
pondon | Fae e Porquet, 11, T: avistoc k-street. 


ay i is published, post 


(NoULSON lon DISEASES of the BLADDER. 


Con 
Imtability of the Bladder. o ieeeten Bodies and Operation 
Paralysis of the Blddder. for Ston 
laws kinds of Inflammation. W. ounds ‘and Injuries of the 
Fungus and Cancer. Bla 
mdon : Longman, Orme, & Co. | Paternoster-row. 
= be etre Ss + ol ba 
day is published, 8vo. . 
EDICINE and SURGERY ONE INDUC- 
i TIVE SCIENCE; being an attempt to improve its Study 
ad Practice ona plan in closer alliance with Inductive Philo- 
Tune , and offering, as first fruits, te LAW OF INFLAMMA- 
Addresse ’ particularly to the Medical Student and the 
Profession, but easy and intelligible le so the PUBLIC also. 
y GEO LWAIN, 
New had the Royal Med. and C hire Society, Surgeon to the 
ry Dispensary, Consulting-Surgeon to the St. Ann’s 
sey ey Surgeon to the City of London Truss Society. 
Miguley Fleet-street, London; of whom may be had 
te Au jor's oF, Publications. 


SECOND EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND 
IMPROVED. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 3s. in cloth boards, 


EAFNESS, its Causes, PREVENTION, and 
:; with a familiar Description of the Structure, 
function, and Diseases of the Ear: illustrated with Cases ; 3 the 
mactice inculcated being the result of more than twenty years’ 
mofessional cheers ation and experience 
4 EVENSON, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
n-Oculi ist = his late Matente ; Surgeon-( Jeulist and Aurist 
7 e King of the Belgians ; Author of a popular Work on anew 
ud very successful method of removing Cataract; Operating 
furgeon to the Royal Infirmary for Cataract ; and L ecturer on 
te Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Eye and Ear. 
Critical Notices of the First Ex ve = m. 
MDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO THE LATE KING. 
We think most favourably of the merits of Mr. Stevenson's 
woduction, which we strongly recommend as a standard work 
Aural Surgery.— Literary Chronicle. 
“This work has the strongest c to universal perusal, and 
ttould have a place in every family library.”—New Monthly | Mag. 
“Mr. Stevenson's method of treating diseases of the Ear is 
mS and scientific."'"— Medical and Physical Journal. 
ehad occasion ton notice the Third Edition of an admirable 
Treatise on Cataract, by Mr. Stevenson, and we have now to 
— a no less masterly work, by the same gentleman, on Deaf- 
If any of our numerous readers be himself a sufferer from 
xy or at all ipoeen | in the comfort or welfare of any 
te who is, we can do him no —— favour, bestow upon him 
‘greater benefit, then that_o trenuously and warmly recom- 
him to read Mr. Stevenson's very able, useful, and 
tten LL. on the subject.” —Guide to Knowledge. 


don; S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, 














Now ready, the Ninth Thousand. 
R. Lone wd PEERAGE 


‘OR 1 
Corrected throughout to A Date <" Publication from the per- 
onal Communications of the Nobility. 

“Mr. Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the 
kind for two reasons : first, it is on a better plan; and secondly, 
it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the 
readiest, the most nat, and exactest of modern works, on the 
subject."’— Spectat 

Saunders & "Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


Recently published, in 8vo. price 10s. cloth 


’ 
A POPULAR MANUAL of the ART of PRE- 

SERVING HEALTH; embracing te subjects of Diet, 
Air, Exercise, Gymnastics, General and P aye sical Education, 
Occupations, Bathing, Clothing, Ventilation, &c. Designed for 
the use of all — and peionons in society. 

DAVIS, Surgeon, 7 
And one of the ice-Presidents of the ‘ottery Mechanics’ 
nstitution. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET COMPANION, 
Pig & TH EDI’ T10%, FOR 1838. 
dy, in 32mo. price 4s. 6d. bound and gilt, 
HE "PARLIAMENT ARY POCKET 
COMPANION ; comprising the House of Lords as well as 
Commons. Containing considerable additions and improve- 
ments, and the latest state of the representation. 
is is the original, the most useful, and the best executed 
of the many similar works that have issued from the press. 


Times. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Seventh Edition, 4s. 18mo. cloth lette ered, 
HE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT; 
exhibiting the various and most correct modes of Super- 
scription, Commencement, and Conclusion of Letters, to Persons 
of every degree of rank. Also the forms necessary to be used in 
applications or petitions to the Queen in Council, Houses of 
Lords and Commons, Government Offices, and Public Compa- 
nies ; with a Table of Precedency, and the Abbreviations of the 
several British and 5 KINGDOM Bee hood. 
NGDOM 
Author of *‘ The , okt and Rencmatioe Charts,’ &c. 
the same — 
New edition, in 3 vols. . 21s. cloth, 

A Dictionary of English “Gnetations from the | 
BRITISH ros TS. Part I. Shakspeare.—Part II. Blank Verse. 
—Part Ill. Rhyme. 

* These Ao. are what they profess to be, and are honestly 
and tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of 
Shakspeare and the British poets.”"— Monthly Review. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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In afew days _ be published, 


Under the Superintendence a the td for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowled; 


RAWING for YOUNG CHILDREN. With 

Drawing Copies, printed on separste Leaves. By the 

foe on of ‘ Arithmetic for Young Children.’ Price 3s. 6d. bound 
in cloth 


Il. 
LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Jseful Knowledge 
In 2 vols. elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 10s. 
ICTURES and DESCRIPTIONS of RE- 
MARKABLE EVENTS in the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of the Romans to the Battle of ee: = 
1815. Illustrated with 126 Woodcuts, after designs by W. Herv 
together with numerous Cuts of the Royal Arms and of English 
“oins. 
The first volume includes from the Invasion of the Romans 
to the Great Rebellion in 1642, Each volume may be purchased 
separately, price 5s. 


Ill. 
LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Jseful snowietes. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. with gilt edges, price 5s 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL. Illustrated with 14 Woodcuts. 2nd Edit. 
complete in 1 thick volume. 
Iv. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
HE PROGRESS of the NATION in its 
VARIOUS SOCIAL and ECONOMICAL RELATIONS, 
from the Beginning of i? Ninetee a Cc —— to the Present 
Time. By R. PORTER, Esc 
ections IIT. and iv Six’ PERCHANGE, “nd REVENUE and 
EXPE NDITURE 
Sections |. and If., foruiagae orresponding volume, and givin 
a complete View of ‘the POPUL A TION and PRODUCTION o 
the Country, have been published d, uni iformly bound, price 7s.6d. 
*.* These volumes, which are printed of a uniform size with 
the Companion to the Almanac, may be considered as a valuable 
| Supplement to that work; and the y olfer tothe statesman, the 
commercial man, and to the gener al reader, the most conde nsed 
and authentic view of the present and recent state of the country. 
London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Lud s 


On n the 15th of M May will be published 





NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 


I. 
[HE LIFE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
With Portal 3 vals post 8vo. 45s. 


WAAGEN’S ART and ARTISTS in ENGLAND; 
Including Desc oy of the Public and Private ¢ ‘ollections of | 
s of Art, Sketches of Society, &c. 
3 vols. war 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


SIR JOHN BARROW’S LIFE of ADMIRAL HOWE. 


W ee &c. 8vo. 12s, 


WwW someon? $s MANN ERS and A galas of the 
CIENT EGYPTI 
With 450 ae on Wood and Sag 4 many Coloured 
Plates. ~~ 8vo. 3l. 3s. 


Ww ELLSTED* S TRAVELS 
In the Province of OMAN ; in the PENINSULA of SINAIT; and 
along the Shores of the RED SEA 
12 Maps, and other — 2 vols. 8v0, 24s. 


KNIGHT’S NORMANS in SICILY. 


Post8vo. &s. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE E of ROBERT BURNS. 
Fourth paitton. with a Portrait. 
cap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Vill. 
THE REV. H. H. MILMAN? S EDITION OF 
pera | ROMAN EMPIRE, 
8vo. 9s. 
John Bandy Albemarle-street. 
NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION 
BY MR. —— 


‘a= CORRESPONDENCE of the GREAT 
LORD CHATHAM. 
Edited by the Valet. vo IRS of his SON. 


THE PERILS and A ESCAPE of B HER MAJESTY’S 
Which was shut up for 12 Months. in the ICE of HUDSON'S 


By Captain BACK, R.N. 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. 


Ill. 
LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY for 
BEGINNERS. 


With several Hundred Original Woodcats, &c. 
One — l2mo. 


LORD mane? HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
III. and last. 8vo. 


HALLAM’S pews of EUROPE. 
Vols. Il. 111. and IV., = complete the Work. 8vo. 


mecutneeT. TRAVELS i in be HIMALAYAN 
VINCES of HINDOSTAN. 
With BS and Map y Arrowsmith 2 vols. so. 


ee S LIFE, by MOORE, and panes Weeee- 
B One Vou me, uniform wi e Poetry. Royal syo. 
“Joan Murrey, Albemarle-street, 














I ly bound § in cloth, price WU. 2s. 6d, with an Index, the 
rd and concluding Volume 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE; bolas the Old and 
New Testaments, according to the Authorized Version. 
[iestrate d with many hundred Woodcuts, representing the 
Historical Events, after the most celebrated Pictures ; the Lend- 
scape Scenes, from Original Drawings or from Authentic en. 
gravings ; and the subjects of Natural History, of Costume, and 
of Antiquities, from the best Sources. To which are added, 
Original Notes, chiefly explanatory of the Engravings, and of 
such Passages connected with the History, Geography, Natural 
| History, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures as require 
Observation. 
The COMPLETE WORK, in three splendid volumes, and 
m3. bound in cloth, price 3l. 


il 
tandsomely bound t in cloth, price 1 
HE PICTORI IAL EDITION of “the NEW 
TESTAMENT, being the latter portion of the above Work 


separately arranged in a single volume, and containing 154 
Woodcut Illustrations. 


Ill. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 1/. 2s. 6d. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


HE QUARTO EDITION ofthe PICTORIAL 
BIBLE. This Edition, which corresponds with Mant 
and D’Oyly’s, Scott's, and other Bibles, has been undertaken at 
the urgent request of mauy Correspondents, who were anxious 
that the Notes, whose value has been universally recognized as 
forming in themselves a Library for the Religious Student, 
should be printed in a largertype. The text is, of course, pro- 
portionately larger. The alte rations in ‘this Edition are limited 
to a few Corrections, the Engravings are the same, and the im- 
Ereonens in every respect as excellent as those of the Original 
Ldition. 
London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 


TPHE RESPIRATOR.—Mr. Jeffreys’s Instru- 
ment, for giving warmth to the breath, and thereby ena- 
bling persons with delicate lungs to go abroad in the coldest 
weather, and to leave churches, and other heated assemblies, 
without suffering from the transition; also, to obtain rest ~~ 
night, when it is interrupted by cough. It furthermore diffuse: 
warmth over the timate of persons suffering from chilliness of the 
extremities. The RESPIRATOR is already worn by several 
thousand persons of “all ranks in different parts of the kingdom, 
to any of whom, and to the medical profession in general>the 
inventor and manufacturer (himsel! a member of the profession) 
begs to refer inquirers for evidence, or for an opinion as to its 
usefulness.—Manufactory, 15, Kensington-crescent, near Lon- 
don. An Office, and Depdt for the Respirator, will be opened by 
the 15th of May, at No, 82, Cheapside, for the convenience of the 
public and of dealers. The Instruments —~ procurable from 
mauy respectable houses in London and the larger Towns. 


Te Messrs. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-garden, London. 
\ENTLEMEN,—I consider it almost an im- 
perative duty to state the valuable efficacy of your 
most excellent Macassar O11. For ‘the last 15 years I have 
been bald, occasioned by a most dreadful fever whilst in India. 
have used almost every means to procure a head of hair again, 

but all my efforts seemed fruitless, until, accidentally, a frien 
advised the use of your valuable * Hair Restorer’ (I can give it 
no better name), and after asin ts. 6d. bottle, every symptom 
of a new head of hair began to show itself, to the joy, not only 
of my self, but woke c hi ldren. I resolved on having another, and 
obtained a 7s. bottle, and before the whole of which was used, I 
had, and have now, as handsome a head of hair as ever man 
enjoyed, and I earnestly recommend all who have not tried this 
most excellent ce. will not fail to do so.—I am, Sirs, your most 

rate ful and obedient servant, 

. “ Whittly Lodge, near Taunton, “J. WALKER, Colonel.” 


ROWLAND’ De MAGA ASSAR OIL prevents Hair from falling 
off, or turning Grey; Changes Grey Hair to its original colour; 
frees it from Scurf, and makes it beautifully art aod curly, | 

CAUTION—Ask for * ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 
The aie price is 3s. — ies me rere price is 7. a. 6d., an 
rot 
Impostors call their woah the = GENUINE,” offering it for sale 
under the lure of being cheep, 
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Just ge 5 , 
Krve Lear, price 18s. by Moritz Retzsch. 


Black; id Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers, 8, Wellington-street 
North, Strand. 





This aye is published, price 1s. 
BSERVATIONS on an AUTOGRAPH of 
SHAKSPERE, and the Orthography oft of bia! Name. 
By Oe Fe en S & S.A. 
T. Rodd, 2, Great Rutotecceeet: 





Just published, price 5s. cloth lettered, 


[THE PA PALEERS LAST LESSON, and other 


By Gatun C CAMPBEL L, Author of ‘ Lays from the East.” 
Houlston & Hughes, 154, Strand. 





R. LINGARDS HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
ew Edition of this Work, with very considerable 
Corrections —_ Additions b; iow! Author, is now proceeding. 
‘The 6th and 7th Volumes wi pobtished, in the month of 
June, and the remaining V Fw will appear in regular monthly 
succession. 
Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





ow ready, price 
EMOIRS of a PRISON ER of STATE at 
SPIELBERG. 
y ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, 
Colsnuala! in Captivity of Count Confalonieri. 
Translated from the Original, by FORTUNATO PRANDI. 
Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 





This day is published, in 4to. Part LV. and last (containing ~ 
Insects), with 8 Engravings, 25s. plain, and 2 D8 coloured, of 
UNA BOREALI-AMERICANA,; 
or, the Zoology of the Northern Parts of ee America. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A, F.R.S. &c. &c. 
London: Longman & Co. Norwich: Hetcher. 
if whom may be had, 
Westwood on Insects, Part I. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with a Frontispiece, 


drawn by Rochard, from a sketch by the Author, a Map, and 
Six Engravings on Wood by S. Williams, 


AMBLES in the PYRENEES, and a VISIT 


to SAN ~ ASTIAN. 
PPREDERIC W. VAUX, Ess. 
Salees Longman, Orme, & Co. 








In a few days, 
Fourth Edition of the Ture Series, with Additions, com- 
pressed into Two Pocket Volumes, with Woodcuts, fep. 8vo. 
ESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, revised and augmented, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


‘THe NINTH BRIDGEWATE R TREATISE. 


By CHARLES. ‘BABBAG E, Esq. 
" ohn Morne —_ pet. 





HE PLAYS “Of A RISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with Bogtieh Fe Notes. p and gdapted to the Use of 


y THOMAS MITC HELL, Esq. A.M. 


No. 4. The Clouds of Aristophanes. 8yo. 10s. 
Already published 

1. The Acharnenses. 8vo. 10s. 

2. The Wasps. 8vo. 10s. 

3. The Knights, or the Demagogues. 8vo. 10s. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 8s. canvas boards, 
OTICES of the NORTHERN CAPITALS 
of EUROPE 
By F RANK HALL STANDISH, Esq. 
Author of ‘Shores of the Mediterranean.’ 
Black & Armstrong, 3,W ellington-street North. 





THE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL, 
In 12mo. neatly done 4 poteth lettered, price 2s. 6d. with 


HE BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL: 
tical NEY BEE M 


t and 1 
of the HONE 
yy HENRY TAYLOR. 
ei Landen: Richard ae 6, Panner-alley, Paternoster- 





or, Prac- 
Preservation 








MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
Nearly ready, in 8vo. 
T A L Y; a Poem. 
By . E. READE, Esq. 
Author of ‘Cain the Wanderer,’ * The Revolt of the Angels,’ &c. 
Saunders & er Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





w ready, in 3 vols. post 8v 


( ; UARDS. “HU SSARS, and INFANTRY: 
ADVENT eo OF H ARRY AUSTIN. 
Saunders & Otley” Public ina. Conduit-street. 


MISS eek eo S PERSONAL NARRATIVE, 
ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ETROSPECT of WESTERN TRAVEL. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
fi Author of * Society in America,’ ke. 

This new work of Miss Martineau’s is even more interesting 
than her former admirable production on America : her descrip- 
tions are perfectly delightful.""—London and West. Review. 

Saunders & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


SIR ~ 








STEPHEN’S NEW WORK. 
m w ready, Fourth Thous sand, 
DV ENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN 
SEARCH OF A HORSE, 
wick i AVEAT EMPTOR, Gent. 
W ILustrations by ¢ Yruikshank. 
“*Every one interested in horses should possess this work."’— 


IN 


ispate’ 
“Tt is full of the most ludicr di 
Pi a hy dea edn ous adventures, coupled with the 


Saunders & Otley, Gontule-ctreet, Hanover-square, 








ETZSCH’S OUTLINES to SHAKSPEARE. 





THE ATHENAUM. 








st published, price 4s. sewed, 
HE ATHENTAN CAPTIVE; a Tragedy. 
By Mr. SERJEANT TALFOURD, M.P, 


price ls. 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’ 's Speech on moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill to amend the Law of Copyright. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
ON THE TENDENCIES OF MAN MIDWIFERY. 
UNONESIA; or, WOMEN RESCUED. 


Price 10s. in a sealed Envelope. 

‘“‘A most extraordinary volume, deserving a place in the 
library of every husband, wife, and mother in the kingdom.”— 
The News. 

W. Kidd.7, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 

This day is published, 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. in cloth, with co- 
loured Frontiepeaee, and four other Plates, the 3rd Edition, 
much enlarged of 7 

HE BUTTERFLY COLLECTOR'S VADE- 
MECUM; witha Syneptical Table of British Butterflies. 
London: Longman & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and F. Pawsey, 


Ipswich. 
HE CONFESSIONS of ADALBERT. 
By Dr. F. THEREMIN, of Berlin. ~? avo. 4s. Gd. 
Original Maxims for. the Y oung By the cele- 
brated ‘Lavater. Bound in satin paper. 

Sketches of Judaism and the Sows By the Rev. 
A. M‘Caul, D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Published by B. Wertheim, 14, Paternoster-row. 

This day is published, price 6s. cloth lettered, 

ORTUNE’S EPITOME of the STOCKS and 
PUBLIC FUNDS; containing every necessary informa- 
tion iad understanding the Nature of those Securities, and the 
fan f transa peting Business therein: to which i s added, a 

COMPL ETE GUIDE to the ORE IGN Ad NDS. lath edition. 

By JOHN FIELD, Ju 

Piper, Potunsinpestes and 














London : Sherwood, Gilbert, & 
Letts & Son, Cornhi 





w ready, in post &vo. 
HE HEIRESS AND HER SUITORS. 
Saunders & Otley. Public Library, Conduit-street. 
Of whom may also be had the New Work by the 0” Hara Family, 
The Bit o’ Writin, and Misrepresentation, in 3 vols. 








In foclonep 8vo. whe Srerevings | i George ae and 
liam Heath Bi 
INOR MORALS “for "YOUN NG ‘PEOPLE; 
being an Application of the greatest Hap oaee Principle 
to early Instruction. Illustrated in Tales and d Fray 
y JOHN BOWRING. 
W hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


4th Edition, post 8vo. 12s. cloth, with Illustrations and Maps, 
HE CHANNEL IS aoe — JERSEY, 
ot BRNSEY) ALDERNEY, 
Hi. D. INGLIS, Author of Sain, “The T rol,’ &c. 
bay M:. Inglis’s book will increase the number of visitors, be- 
sides being a very useful companion of their journey.”— Times. 
Wh ittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


3rd Edition, post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
HE TYROL: with a GLAaNcE at Bavante. 
By H. DP. INGLIS, Author of * Spain,’ ‘ Ireland, 
a os ork 5 aed a new route to Italy, and is a ictcintfal 
guide irongh these wild and picturesque regions."’—Sunday 
Times. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, post 8vo. 9s. cloth lettere 


AMBLES in the FOOTSTEPS of DON 


QUIXOTE, 
Ly the late BF D. INGLIS, Author of ‘ Spain, ‘ie ‘The Tyrol,’ &c. 
Vith Illustrations by George Cruiksh . 

“Mr. Inglis’ s name and his Rambles in La ae. will de- 
scend together, and be admired when the present generation is 
no more.’’—Montily Review. 

Also, by the same Autho 
2nd Edition, with a New Introduc reer Chapter, 
ols. post 8vo. as cloth, 











Ss 
s 
“ The best work that has appeared on the Peninsula for the 
last forty youre, "Literary Gazette. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, in one vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
a Map of Ireland, and Chart of the Shannon, 
NG LIS" S JOURNEY throughout IRELAND, 
during the Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 1334. 

* His candid, lucid, and masterly description of this unhappy 
but fine country, will assist all parties in forming a conclusion as as 
to the proceedings best to be adopted with respect to it.” 
Standa lard. 

i se ea to every — tourist, or visitor to Ire- 


- —Sun 





NGLIS’S TOUR. “through NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and DENMARK. 
Fi fth Edition, post 8vo. with a Map, price 9s. cloth. 
most delightful or om .”"—Literary Gazette. 
Inglis’s Journey through the Northern Provinces 
of France, the Pyrenees, and Switzerland. 
* An admirable guide.” —John Bull. 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
This day was published, in 1 vol. fe. 8vo. price 4s. ¥. in cloth 
boards, with a Portrait, the 17th Edition of 


RACTICAL PIETY ; or, the Influence of the 
Religion of the Hemt on the conduct of Life. 
ANNAH MOk 





WATER-COLOUR beg ta ren 
This day is published, illustrated by F 
. beatiully ——t 25s. neaily | Hy ‘ft sever 
HEORY and PRACTICE of PAINTING in 
WATER a = as connected with y vad Study of 
Landscape, with Hints on Perspective Pencilling, Arrangement 
of Objects for Pictorial Soi Light and Shade, Hi: a 
Colour, ae. 6 . By G. F. PHILLIPS, Author of * "Hints 


spective,’ 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


MAGNIFICENT WORKS ON rLowsas. 
OR Re GEN imp. 4to. handsome f. bound, 

FLOR ‘S GEMS; or the TREASU RES, of the 
RE. In Twelve Bouquets, drawn and coloured 
be JAMES 1 ANDREWS, with Poetical, Illustrations by LOUIs4 
MLEY. A few choice copies in morocco, 2. 19, 64. 

“ They are vide ed beautiful ; there is a , meneieaes about th 
such as we have rarely seen excelled. Th he work contains many 

passages of eae and sterling poetry.”"— Literary Gazette, 
Sharles ‘Tilt, Fleet-street : Of whom may be had. 
The Romance of Nature; by L. A. Twamley 


with 27 coloured Plates. 2nd edition, ina large 8vo. vol. 31.6 


























New edition, complete 3 in 2 on Ms, sod —- handsomely bound 
1 morocco, g 
INDEN "S ILLUSTR: At sTONS of LORD 
BYRON’S WORKS, consisting of One Hesiod and 
Twenty-six Landscapes, from original drawings, by all ow 
eminent Artists, illustrative of the scenery of Byron's Lite unt 
the localities from which he drew his descriptions ; together 
with a highly valuable series ‘of original Portraits of the diate 
uished Individuals whose names occupy 2 prominent Place ia 
is writings. To each plate are attached full and interesting 
letter-press descriptions ; they thus possess an interest lasting 
the fame of the great Poet whose immortal Works they are ig. 
tended to illustrate. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street: sold by Charles Tilt, Fleet. 
street. 























the press, and will be published in June, 
(Under v his Lordship’s Immediate Superintendence), 
handsomely printed in three volumes 8vo. 
THE SPEECHES OF 
ENRY LORD BROUGHAY 
AT THE BAR AND IN PARLIAMENT, 
from 1810 to 1838 inclusive, upon subtests connected wi 
Liberties and Improvement of the NT BR Sau veut a CRITICAL 
DISSERTATION upon ANCIENT NCE, illustrated 
with Translations from the eT and = ‘Orators. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh, Booksellers to Her Me 
jesty for Scotland. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. b i 
HE RHETORICAL SPEAKE 1 and POE 
TICAL CLASS-BOOK ; comprising Prefatory Observa. 
tions on the Origin and Structure of Language ; an Analysis 
Poetry, in which the various tropes and tigures are illust 
by the most striking and beautiful extracts ; Directions for the 
proper modulation of the Voice, the delineation of the Passions, 
&c., together with a new and choice Selection of Pieces, from 
the most esteemed authors, adapted to Recitation and Re 
with copious instructions for their appropriate delivery. 
edition. By R. T. LINNINGTON, Teacher Ay ree i 
. Souter, School Library, ’No. 131, Fleet-street. 


SPLENDIDLY ame tntrigens 5, aot pe 


Just Pinot price 
ON QUIXOTE DE LA ‘WANCHA 


Translated from the Spanish of Micur. Cerva 
pe Saavepra, by Cuarves Jarvis; revised and co! 
and beautifully illustrated, after Original Designs by Tot 
JOHANNOT. 
To be completed § in Tw enty, Monthly Parts. 
London: J. J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street, 
f whom may be had, also, 
The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas. 2 vols. price 
1d. 12s. in cloth. 


Just published, in 8vo. with 15 Plates, price 21s. in cloth, the 4th 
\dition. with very considerable Additions, of 

N ATTEMPT to discriminate the STYLES 

of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Conquest 

to the Reformation; witha Sketch of the Grecian and Roman 

Orders; Notices of numerous British, Edifices; and some Re- 

marks on the Architecture of a part of France. 

By THOMAS RICKMAN, F.S.A. Architect. 

“We earnestly recommend this treasury of ancient architee- | 

tural inv eaten to every reader of taste.’’— Lit. Gazette. 

London: Longman, Orme & Co. 























































This day is published, bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
THE ELEVENTH VOLUME OF 


HE PENNY CYCLONE DIA of the Society 
the Diffusion of Knowledge, including ay 
FUEC io" (T TIERRA DEL) to TiaADDING: TONSHIR 

THE PENNY CYCLOPA®DIA will not erceed ces Volumes 
in he sears and the aa at which it is now issued,—namely, 
Three V olumes annually,—will bring the Work to a conclusion 

in three year: 
Lasase: 











Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 












Nw published. e 
HE QUESTION of POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION STATED and EXAMINED, with REFERENCE 
mae In a Letter to the Right Honourable Viscount 
— By JAMES GLASSFORD, Esq. of Dougalston, 
Author or Covetousness brought to the Bar of Scripture, 
* Notes of Three Tours in Ireland,’ &c. &c. 
Cheltenham: published by John Lovesy, Imperial ns 
and sold in London by Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
Co.; Simpkin & Co.; W yatehes & Co.; Hatchard. 
J. Nisbet; and L. eG See ar in urg! Black & J 
Glasgow: Collins. Dublin; Curry & Co.; and } Millikin. 















T. Cadell, Strand; and WwW. Giscboeed Sons, Edinburgh 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Embellishments, 
The Life of Hannah More: with occasional Notices 
of her Sisters. By HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington. 
Just ppbtishes. with above 1100 pages of ' Tateer-prese ona 2000 
gravings, in 1 large vol. 8vo. new Editi 
NCYCLOPADIA of COTT AGE. ‘FARM, 
and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; in- 
cluding several Designs for Country Inns, Fe nana, and 
Parochial Schools, &c. wt with patienates of Cosi 
By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. 
‘Als so, by Mr. ys DON 
The “Architectural Magazine, Nos. 1. to 51: con- 
tinued Monthly, at 2s. 
The Suburban Gardener, Nos. 1 to 12, 1s, each, 
London : Longman, Orme & Co, 








THREEPENNY PAMPHLET. 


HE WAR of the BULLS and BEARS m 
SPAIN, in the COMMENTATOR, No. VI... Saturday, 
May 12. Containing, also, the Stall-Gatherer—/ AV aliant = 
man, and a bloody Lord Mayor—The Loves of a Regi 
Appalling Progress of Insanity in Europe, &c. &c.—Part tl. . just 
ublished, containing a variety of interesting and important 
Papers by the Marquis of Sligo, Leitch Ritchie, and others. 
rice ls. 
Sherwood & C 1o. Paternoster-row ; and Ollier, Welbeck-streets 
and all Booksellers. 
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